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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH 


January 2, 1967 


To His Excellency, Dan K. Moore, Governor, and 
Members of the General Assembly of 1967 


Sirs: 


In compliance with G. S. 115-14.3, 120-12, 18 and 147-5, I 
submit the 1964-66 Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. I am hopeful it will enable educators, legis- 
lators, and other North Carolinians to understand better the 
excellent school system which their time, effort, talent and 
financial support have made possible. 


The Report includes statistical and narrative information 
about the public schools together with recommendations for 
their improvement. Your thoughtful consideration and support 
of these recommendations will be appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, 


7, att ER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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I. Administration and Supervision 


AT THE STATE LEVEL 


State Board of Education 


Authority—State Constitution (Art. IX, s. 8.) 


Membership—Thirteen persons: three ex officio (Lieutenant 


Governor, State Treasurer and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction) and 10 appointed by Governor (one from each of 
eight educational districts and two from State at large). 


Term—Hight years (overlapping) for appointive members. 


Meetings—Once each month. Special meetings may be set at 


regular meetings or called by the Board Chairman or by the Su- 
perintendent with the approval of the Board Chairman. 


Powers and Duties (G. S. 115-11)—The law stipulates that 


the Board— 


e Has general supervision and administration of educa- 
tional funds provided by the State and Federal governments 


e Is successor to powers of extinct boards and commissions 

e Has power to divide the administrative units into dis- 
tricts 

e Appoints the controller, subject to approval of the 
Governor 


e Apportions and equalizes over the State all State school 
funds 


e Directs the State Treasurer to invest funds 


e Accepts any Federal funds appropriated for the opera- 
tion of the schools 


e Purchases land upon which it has mortgage 
e Adjusts debts for purchase price of lands sold 
e Establishes city administrative units 


e Allots special teaching personnel and funds for clerical 
assistants to principals 


e Makes provision for sick leave 
e Accepts gifts and grants 


e Has power to provide for programs in the cultural and 
fine arts areas 
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e Performs all duties in conformity with Constitution and 

laws, such as: 

certifying and regulating the grade and salary of 
teachers and other school employees 

adopting and supplying textbooks 

adopting a standard course of study upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

formulating rules and regulations for the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance law 

reporting to the General Assembly on the operation 
of the State Literary Fund 

approving the establishment of schools for adult edu- 
cation under the direction and supervision of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 

managing and operating a system of insurance for 
public school property 


e Divides duties into two separate functions: 


(1) matters relating to supervision and administra- 
tion excluding fiscal affairs shall be administered 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

(2) matters relating to the supervision and adminis- 
tration of fiscal affairs shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Controller. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Authority—Constitution (Art. III, s. 1.) 


Term—Four years, elected by popular vote. 


Duties—(G.S. 115-14, 15)—The State Superintendent is 
charged with the duty to— 

e Organize and establish a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

e Keep the public informed as to the problems and needs 
of the schools 

e Report biennially to the Governor 

e Have printed and distributed such educational bulletins 
and forms as he shall deem necessary for the administration 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
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e Administer the instructional policies established by the 
Board 


e Keep the Board informed regarding the developments 
in the field of public education 


e Make recommendations to the Board with regard to the 
problems and needs of education 


e Make available to the public schools a continuous pro- 
gram of supervisory services 


e Collect and organize information regarding the public 
schools and to furnish such information as may be required 
to the Board 


e Inform local administrators regarding instructional poli- 
cies and procedures adopted by the Board 


e Have custody of the official seal of the Board and to at- 
test all written contracts executed in the name of the Board 


e Perform such other duties as the Board may assign to 
him 

e Attend all meetings of the Board and to keep the 
minutes. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Headed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Department of Public Instruction includes an Assistant Su- 
perintendent and other professional and clerical staff. According 
to functions, the staff has been organized as follows: 


Special Staff Services—This area includes services relating to 
(1) publications—writing, compiling, editing, printing, and dis- 
tributing; (2) central services—purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment, selling and distributing printed materials, duplicating, and 
receiving, distributing and dispatching mail; (3) educational re- 
search—planning studies, collecting, analyzing and interpreting 
data, and making recommendations; (4) statistical services— 
collecting, tabulating, and processing statistics; (5) the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Education Act; (6) school ath- 
letics and activities—administering regulations of the Board 
governing athletics in the public schools and advising with 
schools on co-curricular activities; (7) the administration of 
the Comprehensive School Improvement Project; and (8) the 
administration of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


State Services of the North Carolina Public Schools 
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County and City Administrative Units 


Division of Instructional Services—This division provides 
leadership and assistance services in the areas of curriculum, 
organization, and instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. These services are generally categorized as follows: 
curriculum construction and revision; general supervisory as- 
sistance in the improvement of instruction; evaluation and ac- 
ereditation of schools; and consultative service and assistance 
in special areas. The special areas include the following: English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, social studies, testing 
and pupil classification, audiovisual aids, library and instruc- 
tional materials, music, television education, safety and driver 
education, special education, academically talented, health and 
physical education, civil defense, art, industrial arts, business 
education, and non-public schools. 
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Division of Professional Services—This division includes sec- 
tions whose services relate to teacher recruitment, teacher schol- 
arships, teacher education, teacher certification, teacher salary 
rating, teacher placement, and in-service education. This division 
has five basic functions as follows: (1) to assist the public 
schools in procuring an adequate supply of competent personnel 
through recruitment, scholarships, and placement; (2) to exer- 
cise leadership at the State level in the development of high- 
quality programs of teacher education in the colleges and uni- 
versities in the State; (3) to determine and fix through demo- 
cratic processes the qualifications that teaching personnel should 
have, at both the pre-service and in-service levels, and certificate 
them in terms of these qualifications; (4) to determine the rating 
of personnel in terms of certification and experience; and (5) to 
conduct a State-wide in-service teacher education program. 


Division of School Planning—This division, acting for the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, approves plans and 
specifications for all new public school construction as to “struc- 
tural and functional soundness, safety and sanitation...” (G.S. 
115-130). The division also: (1) provides survey services to local 
school systems; (2) provides architectural and engineering con- 
sultation services to local school systems, and to the Department 
of Community Colleges; (3) provides final inspection services 
for all projects involving State funds, and, on request, projects 
financed from local funds; (4) approves, as a service to the De- 
partment of Community Colleges, architectural and engineering 
plans and specifications for all community colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, and industrial educational centers; and (5) provides 
assistance to local boards in preparation of applications to the 
U. S. Office of Education for funds under P.L. 815 and P.L. 874. 


Division of Vocational Education—This division administers 
programs to assist students in beginning the process of develop- 
ing vocational maturity, as this is a part of the objective of the 
public school. Courses are offered at the ninth-grade level in In- 
troduction to Vocations to help students understand the world of 
work, job opportunities, and educational requirements for jobs. 
The focus of this work is student self-appraisal. Courses are of- 
fered in clusters of occupations at the tenth-grade level. More 
specialized courses are offered during the latter high school years 
in the following fields: Trade and industrial education, distribu- 
tive and office education, agricultural education, and home eco- 
nomics education. Guidance services are provided to assist in the 
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process of vocational maturity. After high school, students enter 
post-high school training and employment. 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation—It is through this 
division that the State cooperates with the Federal Government 
in providing for the vocational rehabilitation of persons with 
disabilities and for their return to employment. 


Controller of the State Board of Education 


Authority—Chapter 115-11.5, General Statutes of North 
Carolina. 


Term—At will of the Board. 


Powers and Duties—(G.S. 115-16, 17). The controller is the 
executive administrator of the Board in the supervision and man- 
agement of the fiscal affairs of the Board. “Fiscal affairs” is 
defined as “all matters pertaining to the budgeting, allocation, 
accounting, auditing, certification, and disbursing of public school 
funds” administered by the Board. The controller, under the 
direction of the Board— 

e Maintains a system of bookkeeping which reflects the 
status of all educational funds committed to the administra- 
tion of the Board 

e Prepares all forms necessary to furnish information for 
the consideration of the Board in preparing the State budget 
estimates as to each administrative unit 

e Certifies to each administrative unit the teacher allot- 
ment as determined by the Board 

e Issues requisitions upon the Budget Division, Depart- 
ment of Administration, for payments out of the State Treas- 
ury of funds placed to the credit of administrative units 

e Procures, through the Division of Purchase and Con- 
tract, Department of Administration, the contracts for the 
purchase of janitors’ supplies, instructional supplies, supplies 
used by the Board, and all other supplies purchased from 
funds administered by the Board 

e Purchases textbooks needed and required in the public 
schools in accordance with contracts made by the Board with 
publishers 

e Audits, in cooperation with the State Auditor, all school 
funds administered by the Board 

e Attends meetings of the Board and furnishes informa- 
tion concerning fiscal affairs to the Board 
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e Employs all employees who work under his direction in 
administration of fiscal affairs 

e Reports directly to Board upon matters coming within 
his supervision and management 


e Furnishes information as may be necessary to the State 
Superintendent 


e Performs such other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the Board. 


CONTROLLER’S OFFICE 


Duties of the Controller’s Office, classified as to function, are 
administered through the following divisions: 


Division of Auditing and Accounting—Makes a continuous 
audit, month by month, of expenditures by the local units from 
the State Nine Months School Fund, and is charged with the 
accounting of all funds, State and Federal, under the control of 
the State Board of Education, including the appropriation for 
the Nine Months School Fund, the State Department of Public 
Instruction (administration and supervision), Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Textbook Fund, State Literary Fund, and other 
funds expended for public school purposes. Its work includes all 
budget making, bookkeeping, writing vouchers, making reports, 
applying salary scales to local school personnel, and performing 
related services. 


Division of Plant Operation—Administers State Board polli- 
cies and regulations concerning the operation of physical facili- 
ties and utilities of the public school plants. This division pro- 
vides engineering services to the school units regarding heating, 
ventilating, electrical, and maintenance problems. 


Division of Insurance—Administers the public school insur- 
ance fund which was authorized by the General Assembly of 
1949 to provide insurance on school property. 


Division of Personnel—Administers the personnel program 
of the Controller’s Office, Department of Community Colleges, 
and the State Department of Public Instruction, including re- 
cruitment, classification and pay, personnel budget and payroll 
preparation and accounting, and maintenance of all personnel 
records. 


Division of Textbooks—Responsible for the administration 
of the State Textbook Program including purchasing, warehous- 
ing, and distributing free basal textbooks and supplementary 
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books in the elementary schools; administers State appropria- 
tions and the rental system for high school books; and provides 
library books for purchase by administrative units. 


Division of Teacher Allotment and General Control—Admin- 
isters the State allotment of personnel to school units in accord- 
ance with policies adopted by the State Board of Education for 
such allotments, works with the school units in pupil accounting, 
and administers State funds for instructional supplies, library 
supplies, and the object of general control. 


Division of Transportation—Administers the school bus 
transportation system of the State including procurement of 
transportation equipment, supervision of maintenance and re- 
pair activity, safety promotion programs, records, reports, allo- 
cation of State funds, assistance in the establishment of the 
school bus routes, and other related activities. 


AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Boards of Education 


Membership and Terms—During the 1964-66 biennium there 
were 100 county and 69 city administrative units, ranging in size 
from 477 to 70,212 pupils in average daily attendance. A group- 
ing on this basis shows the following: 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1965-66 


Group County City Total 

Wi hOrl AG oes Sean ec wae 8 1: 19 

G5) 0) 9 Naw enact a aire ese 10 20 30 

AU! Glare 2 1 de a eae ea et ely 24 22 46 

BOOO-99 SO te re. ne oe ee 35 11 46 

10,0 00=1A999 Gees) seth oh Siete eh 14 3 7 
L51OO00-1 9998 er ats ath: hE Be 3 af 4 
Above ’20;000° iin nets eae 6 a & 

Total sees. Se ee oe 100 69 169 


A board of education is responsible for directing and manag- 
ing the public schools in each of these administrative units. 

County boards generally consist of from three to seven mem- 
bers, the typical number being five. Members are nominated bi- 
ennially by various local methods—county-wide popular vote, 
township popular vote, executive committee of major political 
party, political election (primary), non-partisan basis, legisla- 
ture, and by special elections. All of these except the last one 
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must have the approval of the General Assembly. Terms of office 
of members of county boards range from two to six years. 

City board membership ranges from three to 12. Members 
serve from two to eight years and are named by popular vote, 
by appointment, or by a combination of the two. 


Meetings—‘“‘All county and city boards of education shall 
meet on the first Monday in January, April, July, and October of 
each year, or as soon thereafter as practicable” (115-28). 


Powers and Duties—It is the duty of each board of education 
within its respective unit to— 

e Provide an adequate school system as provided by law 
(115-35 (a) ) 

e Perform all powers and duties respecting public schools 
not imposed on other officials (115-35 (b) ) 

e Have general control and supervision of all matters per- 
taining to the public schools and to enforce the school law 
(115-35 (b) ) 

e Divide its unit into attendance areas without regard to 
district lines (115-35(c) ) 

e Provide for the enrollment in a public school of each 
child residing therein, qualified by law for admission and 
applying for enrollment (115-176) 

e Make all rules and regulations necessary governing en- 
rollment of pupils (115-176) 

e Make all rules and regulations necessary for conducting 
co-curricular activities, including athletics. (Interscholastic 
athletic activities shall be conducted in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the State Board) (115-35(d) ) 

e Fix the time for opening and closing the public schools 
and the length of the school day (115-35 (e) ,36) 

e Provide for the efficient teaching in each grade of all 
subjects included in the outline course of study prepared by 
the State Superintendent (115-37) 

e Elect a superintendent of schools and to provide him 
with an office, office equipment and supplies, and clerical as- 
sistance (115-39.40) 

e Elect teachers, principals and other professional em- 
ployees and to make needful rules and regulations governing 
their conduct and work, including their salaries and pro- 
fessional growth (115-21) 

e Issue salary vouchers to all school employees when due 
and to purchase the necessary equipment and supplies in ac- 
cordance with State contracts (115-50,52). 
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County and City Superintendents 


Superintendents are elected by boards of education for a term 
of two years, subject to approval of the State Superintendent 
and the State Board. 


Qualifications—A Superintendent’s certificate, three years’ 
experience in school work within the past 10 years, and a doc- 
tor’s certificate showing him free of communicable disease. 


Salaries—The State salary schedule for superintendents of 
county and city administrative units is based on size of unit in 
terms of pupil membership, and the superintendent’s experience 
and certificate. The schedule ranges from a monthly salary, 
based on 12 calendar months, of $630 to $1,385. Over 40 percent 
of the 169 units pay a supplement from local funds. 


Duties—“All acts of county and city boards of education, not 
in conflict with State law, shall be binding on the superintendent, 
and it shall be his duty to carry out all rules and regulations of 
the board” (115-41). The superintendent is ex-officio secretary 
to the board of education (115-56). It is the superintendent’s 
duty to— 

e Visit the schools, to keep his board informed as to con- 
dition of school plants, and to make provisions for remedy- 
ing any unsafe or unsanitary conditions (115-56) 

e Attend professional meetings (115-56) 

e Furnish information and statistics to the State Superin- 
tendent (115-56) 

e Administer oaths to all school officials when required 
(115-56) 

e Keep himself informed as to policies adopted by the 
State Superintendent and State Board of Education (115-57) 

e Approve, in his discretion, the election of all teachers, 
and to present the names of all teachers, principals and other 
personnel to the board for approval (115-58) 

e Prepare an annual organization statement and request 
for teachers to the State Board of Education (115-59) 

e Keep a complete record of all financial transactions of 
the board of education and a separate record of local district 
taxes and to furnish tax listers with the boundaries of each 
taxing district (115-60,61) 

e Keep a record of all fines, forfeitures and penalties due 
the school fund (115-62) 

e Approve and sign State and local vouchers (115-64) 
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District School Committees 


In counties divided into districts the county board of educa- 
tion appoints school committees (three to five members for each 
committee) for each of the districts. (There are no committees 
in city administrative units.) The term is for two years and 
meetings are held as often as business may require. 


Duties (115-69-73)—Each committee: 

e Upon recommendation of superintendent, elects the 
principal subject to approval of the board of education 

e Upon nomination of the principal, elects the teachers 
subject to approval of the board of education and the super- 
intendent 

e Upon recommendation of the principal, appoints the 
janitors and maids, subject to approval of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent 

e In accordance with rules and regulations of the board 
of education, protects all school property in the district. 


School Principals 


“The executive head of a school shall be called ‘principal’ ” 
(115-8). In county units not organized as single districts the 
principal is elected annually by the district committee upon rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent, subject to approval by the 
board of education. In city units and in county units organized 
as a single district, the principal is elected by the board upon 
recommendation of the superintendent. 


Duties—It is the duty of the principal to— 

e Nominate teachers (in county units) to district com- 
mittee (115-72) 

e Grade and classify pupils and exercise discipline over 
the pupils (115-150) 

e Make suggestions to teachers for the improvement of 
instruction (115-150) 

e Instruct children in proper care of school property and 
to report any unsanitary condition, damage, or needed re- 
pairs (115-149) 

e Carry out rules and regulations of State Board regard- 
ing compulsory school attendance (115-167) 

e Assign pupils and employees to the buses on which they 
may be transported (115-184) 

e Prepare and submit plan of route for each bus to the 
superintendent (115-186) 

e Make all reports to the superintendent (115-148,150). 
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II. Financing the Schools 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Funds for the support of the public schools come from three 
main governmental sources: State, local, and Federal. 


STATE Local FEDERAL 


G 17% 
78% f 1% ob 


State Support 


State funds appropriated to the public schools are derived 
from revenue obtained from the levy by the General Assembly 
of income taxes, sales taxes, franchise taxes, and taxes from 
other sources. For the biennium the amount and percentage from 
each of these sources which made up the General Fund are esti- 
mated as follows: 


Amount Percentage 

imcomenTaxesed .sa.e¢ .2). ee $252,736,461 44.3 
sales. and Use. ........ «se ansee 188,246,243 33.0 
AMG IISCy ooo sis fi a ee 41,383,066 fe 
IOV GEAR OR. os 6 bald cose sob aasnere ae 22,514,652 3.9 
ISIE ANCE 2.3 5 ss ees oO eee 20,118,948 a5 
Inheritance and Gift ......... 17,900,554 out 
WMNECKESE ictec eo wees eo eee 10,822,713 1.8 
WAGONS. sig ee ae ee 8,280,365 1.5 
Bank, Building and Loan ..... 4,046,032 0.7 
Other. fe ay eee 5,396,458 1.0 

Total . OP s,s. See $570,945,492 100.0 


Local Support 


Local funds are derived in the main from property taxes, 
from the sale of bonds and notes, and from other local sources. 
Based on actual 1964-65 data, the amount and percentage from 
these several sources were estimated as follows: 
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Amount Percentage 
Prenperty Lakes... 66 Sibel bck «5 $ 92,000,000 63.2 
Bonds, Loans, and Sinking 
MMU etre s aig oid as ee bes Se 35,000,000 24.0 
Cele cl 1,500,000 1.0 
Fines, Forfeitures, Penalties, 
Poll and Doge Taxes ........ 5,800,000 4.0 
Intangibles, Beer, Wine, and 
BIB Bands: 25... oss eee 6,000,000 4.1 
Collections from Students ..... 750,000 0.5 
Income from Sale and Use 
of School Property ......... 1,750,000 12 
Donations and Miscellaneous .. 2,900,000 2.0 
TGiall ens ba ee asta $145,700,000 100.0 


Federal Support 


Federal funds are appropriated to the states by Congress for 
specific educational purposes, mainly to strengthen programs in 
vocational education (see pages 68-80 of this Report); school 
lunch room services and programs; for the operation of schools 
in defense-impacted areas; to improve instruction and guidance 
services through the National Defense Education Act; to pro- 
vide additional school library resources, textbooks, and other 
printed and published instructional materials (see pages 101- 
109) ; to advance creativity in educational programs; and to 
meet special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

As noted above, Federal participation in a number of public 
school programs is included in Chapter V, “Educational Pro- 
grams.’ However, portions of two Federal Acts can touch most 
educational programs in the public schools and are briefly ex- 
plained below. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


This Act was signed into law by the President of the United 
States on September 2, 1958. Since that date it has been revised 
and expanded by several amendments and revisions of regula- 
tions. Under the Act, funds are alloted to each state to be matched 
by state or local funds. The North Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction has the responsibility for administering 
and supervising Titles III, V-A, and X. 


Title I1]—Under this title grants are made to each state for 
the purpose of acquiring equipment and materials to strengthen 
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instruction in science, mathematics, history, civics, geography, 
modern foreign languages, English, reading and economics. 
Title III funds may be used for minor remodeling of existing 
laboratory or classroom space in which at least one of the criti- 
cal subjects is, or will be taught. This remodeling would be justi- 
fied for the purpose of making more effective use of equipment 
and materials for instruction in one or more of the critical sub- 
jects. 


Title III funds may not be used for the acquisition of con- 
sumable items—equipment or materials which would be con- 
sumed in use during a one-year period of time, general class- 
room-student desks, teacher’s desks, chairs, etc., or textbooks. 


Title V-A—Under this title V-A grants are made to each state 
for the purpose of developing and expanding guidance, counsel- 
ing and testing programs in the public schools. Title V-A funds 
may be used for establishing and maintaining (a) a program 
for testing students in order to identify those with outstanding 
aptitudes and abilities, and (b) a program of educational and 
vocational guidance and counseling for students. Under this 
title, funds may be expended (a) for purchasing mental ability, 
achievement and subject area tests and test materials and for 
commercial scoring of tests, (b) for paying the salaries of guid- 
ance personnel and their clerical assistants, for necessary travel 
expenses of guidance personnel, and (c) for purchasing office 
supplies, materials necessary for the guidance program, and of- 
fice equipment necessary to carry out vocational and educational 
guidance programs. 


Title X—Provides for assistance (on the State level) in (a) 
improving the collection, analysis, and reporting of statistical 
data supplied by local educational units; (b) developing account- 
ing and reporting manuals to serve as guides for local educa- 
tional units; (c) conducting conferences and training programs 
for personnel of local educational units and periodically review- 
ing and evaluating the program for records and reports; (d) 
improving methods for obtaining educational data not collected 
by the State educational agency, and (e) expediting the process- 
ing and reporting of statistical data through installation of me- 
chanical equipment. This program did not get under way until 
after June 30, 1960. 


Matching Funds—Federal funds provided for aid to the State 
Board of Education and the Department of Public Instruction 
under Titles III and V-A were matched with State funds. Funds 
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provided for aid to local public schools under these titles were 
matched with local funds. 

Federal funds provided for improving the State statistical 
services under Title X were matched by State funds. 


TITLE III 
Projects Units Source of Funds Expenditures 
Year Approved Participating Federal Local in the Units 
1958-59 — — $ —- $ — $ —_ 
1959-60 1,529 154 1,517,113.08 1,517,113.08 3,034,226.16 
1960-61 2,111 168 1,937,623.91 1,937,627.59 3,875,251.50 
1961-62 2,047 169 1,847,374.57 1,847,375.78 3,694,750.35 
1962-63 2,141 169 1,744,382.26 1,744,382.21 3,488,764.47 
1963-64 3,548 173* 2,797,116.14 2,797,116.28 5,594,232.42 
1964-65 2,734 165* 2,119,684.94 2,119,684.92 4,239,369.86 
1965-66 4,582 172* 2,583,552.63 2,583,552.63 5,167,105.26 
TITLE V-A 

1958-59 149 149 164,042.74 164,042.74 
1959-60 162 137 266,140.74 266,140.74 532,281.48 
1960-61 147 135 384,112.39 384,112.75 768,225.15 
1961-62 147 143 418,379.09 553,707.69 967,086.78 
1962-63 149 146 403,804.95 532,611.80 936,416.75 
1963-64 149* 149* 397,625.95 558,603.09 956,229.04 
1964-65 147* 147* 516,155.10 1,161,805.91 1,677,961.01 
1965-66 151* 151% 582,140.37 1,240,511.24 1,822,651.61 


*The number of administrative units participating include schools under the di- 
rection of: (1) State School for Blind and Deaf. (2) Board of Mental Health 
(3) Board of Juvenile Correction. (4) Governor’s School 
(5) N. C. School of the Arts 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 


Title I—In October of 1965 the State Board of Education 
signed an agreement with the United States Office of Education 
to administer Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 and thereby made available to North Carolina 
a Federal grant of $52,826,063.14 for fiscal 1966. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vided that (1) programs and projects under Title I be designed 
to meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children in school attendance areas having a high concentration 
of children from low-income families and be of sufficient size, 
scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress toward meeting these needs; (2) provision be made to 
include eligible non-public school children in these projects; (3) 
funds be administered by a public agency and title to all property 
be held by that agency; (4) construction of school facilities be 
consistent with overall state plans for the construction of such 
facilities and comply with Federal labor laws; (5) the effective- 
ness of the program in meeting the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children be evaluated; (6) annual re- 
ports be made by the local education agencies to the state edu- 
cation agency; (7) programs be developed in cooperation with 
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the approved community action agency in the district; and, (8) 
significant information derived from educational research, dem- 
onstration, and projects be shared with other teachers and ad- 
ministrators so that promising educational practices may be 
adopted elsewhere when appropriate. 

In accordance with Public Law 89-10 and the guidelines is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education, 168 school administrative 
units in North Carolina during the school year 1965-66 submitted 
to the State Department of Public Instruction projects for ap- 
proval under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. These projects were examined by members of the staff of 
the State Department and, if they were found to be educationally 
sound, to meet the most pressing educational needs of the edu- 
cationally deprived children in each project area and could be 
coordinated with already existing educational programs, they 
were then approved and the local unit was permitted to imple- 
ment them. 

During the first school year, many programs that school units 
had always needed but for which resources could not be found 
were put into operation throughout the State. The greatest num- 
ber of these programs were concerned with the improvement 
of reading and communication skills. The cultural enrichment 
of educationally deprived children was another area in which 
there was a great deal of activity. During the summer, many 
school units operated preschool readiness programs for those 
students who had been enrolled for entrance to the first grade. 
A close examination of the educational deficiencies of the chil- 
dren involved in the projects indicated that many were unable 
to progress normally through the school’s program because of 
factors not directly related to educational achievement but which 
were found to contribute to a lack of such achievement. Poor 
nutrition, health defects, lack of attendance at school, deprived 
conditions in the child’s environment, and a poor self image were 
discovered to be among contributing causes to educational de- 
privation. Many of the projects included activities which were 
planned to overcome such deficiencies. Additional food services, 
diagnostic and remedial health services, attendance counseling, 
home visits by trained individuals, and counseling and psychi- 
atric services were among the areas included in many projects. 

One of the definite requirements for the approval of a Title I 
project was that it include specific methods for evaluating the 
activities. This evaluation is being conducted by school adminis- 
trative units at the present time, and the information secured 
by such evaluations should enable each unit to improve future 
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projects so that they will more adequately and effectively meet 
the particular educational needs of the children for whom proj- 
ects under Title I are designed. 


In North Carolina 323,096 children were found to be eligible 
under the provisions of Title I. The number per administrative 
unit ranged from 301 (Dare County) to 10,700 (Robeson Coun- 
ty). Allocation of funds to the administrative units by the State 
Board of Education ranged from $48,683.64 to $2,618,570.60 for 
fiscal 1966. 


Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act pro- 
vides that school library resources, textbooks, and other printed 
and published materials be made readily available on an equi- 
table basis for the use of children and teachers in all schools, 
public and private, which provide elementary and secondary 
education as determined under State law, but not beyond grade 
12. Federal funds made available under this title for any fiscal 
year must be used to supplement and, to the extent practical, 
increase the level of State, local, and private school funds for 
instructional materials. In no case may these funds be used to 
supplant local or State funds. Allocation of Title II materials 
among the children and teachers is based on relative need and 
is made on an equitable basis for children and teachers in ap- 
proved private schools. 


In fiscal 1966, the first year of operation of Public Law 89-10, 
North Carolina received $2,435,404. Project applications for the 
use of these funds were approved for all 169 school administra- 
tive units. The breakdown on approved projects for fiscal 1966 
was: Initial Allotment, $1.00 per pupil for books, $1,190,623.20; 
Relative Need Allotment, $1,052,120.51; and Demonstration 
School Libraries, $75,000. 


Title HII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
known also as PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in Educa- 
tion) is designed to assist schools in the establishment of a 
variety of supplementary educational centers and services. The 
program is unique in that local educational agencies deal directly 
with the United States Office of Education rather than through 
the State Department of Public Instruction. Nevertheless, State 
education agencies are responsible for disseminating information 
about Title III, for assisting local school units in preparing proj- 
ect proposals, and for reviewing proposals and submitting recom- 
mendations about each to the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Approval of projects rests with the Commissioner. One profes- 
sional person is employed by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to coordinate the activities of ESEA Title III. 


For 1965-1966, Congress appropriated $75,000,000 for the 
operation of the PACE program. Under a formula provided for 
by statute, North Carolina received an allocation of $1,863,654 
for fiscal year 1966. A special provision of the law allowed these 
funds to be spent over a two year period. No sub-allocation to 
local school units was provided. Projects are submitted at times 
designated by the U. S. Office. 


A total of 58 project proposals were submitted by 54 school 
systems for the first three submission periods, the last of which 
ended May 25, 1966. Sixteen of these projects with budgets to- 
taling approximately $660,000 were approved. Four more proj- 
ects were being negotiated at this writing. 


EXPENDITURES 
Total Funds 


Expenditures for public education are divided into three parts 
in accordance with the purpose for which the funds are ex- 
pended: (1) current expense, operation costs; (2) capital outlay, 
payments for buildings and other physical facilities; (3) debt 
service, repayment of principal and interest on bonds and notes. 


Current expense for operation of the public schools is the 
largest portion of total annual school expenditures. The major 
portion of current expense comes from State funds—78 percent 
in 1964-65. Local funds provided 17 percent, and only five per- 
cent came from Federal funds. 


Capital outlay expenditures are largely the responsibility 
of the local units; however, the General Assembly provided 
$50,000,000 in 1949, another $50,000,000 in 1953, and $100,000,- 
000 in 1963 for school plant construction, improvement, and 
repairs. Federal funds have been allocated for physical facility 
projects in defense-impacted areas (see table). 


Funds for debt service expenditures come from local sources 
(see table on page 30). 
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Year 


1934-35 
1939-40 
1944-45 
1949-50 
1954-55 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66** 


1934-35 
1939-40 
1944-45 
1949-50 
1954-55 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66** 


State Funds* 


16,702,697.05 
26,297,493.15 
39,465,521.35 
84,999,202.42 
122,998,428.30 
170,349,864.78 
179,747,463.64 
227,790,105.60 
230,278,820.34 
247,382,388.47 
276,051,907.26 
294,850,000.00 


16,816.78 
48,538.96 
5,893,974.23 
9,194,988.86 
1,623,003.97 
950,070.34 
718,159.34 
48,693.47 
35,330.03 
8,892.52 
20,650,000.00 


CURRENT EXPENSE 


Local Funds 


2,099,538.73 

5,136,723.59 

7,265,140.48 
16,219,185.16 
25,027,038.50 
39,609,752.00 
43,923,830.49 
46,958,730.51 
51,068,671.09 
55,935,575.76 
60,033,845 .57 
61,000,000.00 


2,890,317.99 

3,338,711.73 

1,774,531.97 
22,104,092.66 
34,449,132.59 
44,909,693.85 
50,500,816.89 
49,179,706.24 
44,084,466.25 
49,367,654.88 
55,398,444.10 
49,367,654.88 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


*Included vocational, textbook, and other state funds. 


**Hstimated 


Expenditures per pupil indicate what is spent for public edu- 
cation in relation to the number of pupils. The summary for 
certain selected years is as follows (see pages 32-34 for expendi- 


tures by administrative units) : 


Year 


1934-35 
1939-40 
1944-45 
1949-50 
1954-55 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66* 


*Estimated 


Federal Funds 


451,862.29 
610,146.82 
3,357,469.23 
12,054,108.25 
7,051,801.48 
9,573,603.57 
10,059,973.97 
10,757,519.63 
12,419,636.01 
12,998,617.35 
17,754,913.21 
50,000,000.00 


428,593.61 
488,871.73 
33,778.17 
3,101.11 
671,151.51 
1,368,262.35 
2,152,606.46 
1,749,187.42 
1,844,984.71 
2,654,214.38 
1,450,778.46 
2,654,214.38 


PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 


Current Expense 


Average 
Daily 

Attend. State 
761,433 21.94 
790,003 33.29 
713,146 55.34 
797,691 106.56 
904,029 136.06 

1,003,455 169.76 

1,024,943 175-37 

1,036,934 219.68 

1,058,183 217.62 

1,082,359 228.56 

1,100,129 250.93 

1,101,988 267.56 


‘Local 


2.76 

6.50 
10.19 
20.33 
27.68 
39.47 
42.85 
45.29 
48.26 
51.68 
54.57 
55.35 


Federal Total 
59 25.29 
att 40.56 
4.71 70.24 
15.11 142.00 
7.80 171.54 
9.54 218.77 
9.82 228.04 
1037 275.34 
11.74 277.62 
10.01 292.25 
16.41 321.64 

45.37 368.28 


Total 


19,254,098.07 

32,044,363.56 

50,088,131.06 
113,272,495.83 
155,077,268.28 
219,533,220.35 
233,731,268.10 
285,506,355.74 
293,767,127.44 
316,316,581.58 
353,840,666.04 
405,850,000.00 


3,318,911.60 

3,804,400.24 

1,826,849.10 
28,001,168.00 
44,315,272.96 
47,900,960.17 
53,603,493.69 
51,647,053.00 
45,978,144.43 
52,057,199.29 
56,858,115.08 
52,057,199.29 


Capital Grand 

Outlay Total 
4.36 29.65 
4.82 45.88 
2.56 72.80 
35.10 177.10 
49.02 220.56 
47.74 266.51 
52.30 280.34 
49.81 325.15 
43.43 321.05 
48.10 340.35 
51.68 373.32 
47.23 415.51 


State Funds 


State funds are appropriated from the General Fund for 
support of the nine-months term, for vocational education, for 
free textbooks, for State administration, and for other special 


purposes. 
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The Nine Months School Fund 


The Nine Months School Fund is allotted by the State Board 
of Education to the 100 county and 69 (1965-66) city admini- 
strative units on the basis of standards determined by the Board. 
These standards consider such items as salary schedules for 
various classes of school employees, number of pupils in average 
daily attendance, size of school, and other budgetary informa- 
tion. 


General Control 


Salaries of Superintendents—Determined by a State salary 
schedule which includes the education and the experience of the 
superintendent up to a maximum of eight years and the average 
daily membership in the administrative unit for the year pre- 
ceding each new biennium. 


Salaries of Assistant Superintendents—Positions are allotted 
to the larger administrative units on the basis of the average 
daily membership for the year preceding each new biennium. 
For 1966-67 an annual salary of $9,540 was allotted for each 
of these positions. 


Travel Expense of Superintendents—Allotted to the various 
administrative units on the basis of the average daily member- 
ship of each school administrative unit for the year preceding 
each new biennium. 


Salaries of Clerical Assistants—Allotted to school administra- 
tive units on the basis of the average daily membership of each 
administrative unit for the year preceding each new biennium. 


Salaries of Property and Cost Clerks—Allotted to the 100 
county administrative units for continuous inventory and cost 
records on the operation of school buses and other motor vehicles 
on the basis of the number of buses operated for the year pre- 
ceding each new biennium. Salaries are determined on a State 
salary schedule based on experience as a property and cost clerk. 


Office Expense—Allotted to each school administrative unit 
on the basis of the average daily membership of each school unit 
for the year preceding each new biennium. 


County Boards of Education—Funds for the per diem and 
expenses of the 100 county boards of education are allotted on 
the basis of $100 to each unit. 


Salaries of Attendance Counselors—Upon review of applica- 
tions submitted to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and subsequent approval by the State Board of Education, funds 
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for the employment of attendance counselors are allotted to 
administrative units as determined by a schedule which includes 
the education and experience of the attendance counselor. 


Instructional Service 


Instructional Salaries—Teaching positions are allotted to 
administrative units on the basis of average daily attendance 
for the best continuous six months of the first seven months, 
together with the average daily absences due to contagious 
diseases for the same continuous six months, together with 
other pertinent attendance data, including incoming and out- 
going grades and adjustments for dropouts and population 
changes based on prior experience of the administrative units. 


(1) Elementary schools —6 for 153 pupils plus 1 for each 
27 additional pupils in grades 1 
through 3 
6 for 171 pupils and 1 for each 
30 additional pupils in grades 4 
through 8 


(2) High schools — 4 for 80 pupils for the first junior or 
senior high school; 3 for 60 pupils for 
each junior or senior high school there- 
after and 1 additional for each 30 addi- 
tional pupils in the remainder 


In addition to the base allotment set forth above, an addi- 
tional position is allotted for each 15 positions allotted to the base 
allotment. 

Separate allotments of positions are made to the administra- 
tive units for special education and instruction of the ex- 
ceptionally talented under rules and regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Education. 

Additional teaching positions may be allotted at the end of 
the first two weeks of school if the average daily attendance is 
as much as 31 pupils per teaching position originally allotted. 

Teachers employed for State-allotted positions are paid from 
State funds in accordance with a State-adopted teachers’ salary 
schedule based on education and teaching experience. 

Principals are employed from the teaching positions allotted 
to an administrative unit. A building principal is allowed as one 
of the teaching positions when the school is assigned from three 
to seven State-allotted positions. Classified principals are allowed 
in the number when a school or district has been assigned seven 
or more State-allotted teaching positions. Such principals are 
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paid from State funds in accordance with a State-adopted princi- 
pal’s salary schedule based on teaching positions allotted, edu- 
cation and experience. 

Positions for supervisors of instruction are allotted on the 
basis of size of the administrative unit. The supervisor is paid 
in accordance with the State-adopted salary schedule for super- 
visors for 10 calendar months. In some instances a supervisor 
may be employed jointly by two or more units. 

Sick Leave for full time Instructional Personnel (teachers, 
principals, and supervisors) is provided by the ‘Sick Leave and 
Substitute Teacher Regulations” adopted by the State Board of 
Education effective July 1, 1963. 

Sick Leave is earned at the rate of five days per school term, 
is accumulative indefinitely, and is transferred with the teacher 
if she changes employment from one school unit to another 
within the North Carolina Public Schools. 


Instructional Supplies—An allotment is made to each school 
administrative unit for instructional supplies at $1.75 per pupil 
in average daily membership for the preceding school year. 


Clerical Assistance in Schools—An allotment is made to each 
school administrative unit for clerical assistance in school at 
$1.65 per pupil in average daily membership for the preceding 
year. 


Operation of Plant 


Allotment of funds for operation of plant—wages of janitors 
and maids, water, light and power, janitorial supplies and tele- 
phone rental—is based upon the State-allotted teaching posi- 
tions in each administrative unit. In the allotment of funds for 
fuel, however, the geographic location is considered, since fuel 
requirements in the eastern and southern parts of the State are 
less than in the northern and extreme western parts of the State. 


Fixed Charges 


Funds for fixed charges—compensation for school employees, 
reimbursement for injury to school employees and tort claims— 
are allotted on a cash basis. 


(1) Claims for medical or hospital expense in connection 
with injury of an employee must be approved by the State 
Industrial Commission. Compensation paid for loss of work 
due to injury is paid in accordance with a schedule approved 
by the Commission. 
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(2) Reimbursement for injury of school pupils in con- 
nection with bus accidents is paid not in excess of $600 in 
accordance with a schedule adopted by the Industrial Com- 
mission. 


(3) Tort claims are paid upon approval or award of the 
Industrial Commission or by the courts. 


Auxiliary Agencies 


Transportation of Pupils—Funds for operating a minimum 
program of pupil transportation are allotted to the 100 county 
administrative units. A budget, which includes drivers’, me- 
chanics’ and other employees’ salaries, cost of gas, oil, tires, 
batteries, repair parts, other necessary supplies, and replace- 
ments, is prepared for each county unit. Student drivers are 
paid at the rate of $30 per school month. Mechanics, gas truck 
drivers, and other employees are paid by the calendar month in 
accordance with a State-adopted salary schedule. 


School Libraries—Funds for school libraries—books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and supplies—are allotted to the various ad- 
ministrative units on the basis of $1.00 per pupil in average daily 
membership for the prior year. 


Child Health Program—Allotment to the school administra- 
tive units for the school-health program is made on the basis of 
$750 for each county including cities and 35 cents per pupil in 
average daily membership for the prior school year. Ninety 
percent of the school-health program funds is used for diagnosis 
and correction of chronic physical defects. The other 10 percent 
may be used for salary and travel of health personnel. 


Local Funds 


Local funds are used to supplement the State current expense 
budget and to add to that budget in the form of other items (see 
table on page 25). 

Except for the 1949, 1953, and 1963, State building funds 
and for Federal funds allotted to impacted areas and under other 
Federal programs, capital outlay budgets have been the responsi- 
bility of local governments. Debt service budgets have always 
been the responsibility of local governments. 

Local units have gradually increased participation in the 
provision of funds for current expense. 
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EXPENDITURES FROM LOCAL FUNDS 


Fiscal Current 
Year Expense 
1934-35 2,099,556.73 
1939-40 5,136,723.59 
1944-45 7,265,140.49 
1949-50 16,214,185.16 
1954-55 25,027,038.50 
1959-60 40,687,211.00 
1960-61 43,923,830.30 
1961-62 46,958,730.51 
1962-63 51,068,671.09 
1963-64 55,935,575.76 
1964-65 60,033,845.57 
1965-66* 61,000,000.00 
*Estimated 


Capital 

Outlay 
3,318,911.60 
3,804,400.24 
1,826,849.10 
22,104,092.66 
34,449,132.59 
50,674,846.37 
50,500,816.89 
49,179,706.24 
43,954,164.19 
49,367,654.88 
55,398,444.10 
49,367,654.88 


Debt 
Service 


6,275,718.00 
6,809,941.71 
5,950,524.80 
5,900,230.03 
9,724,321.99 
18,252,497.21 
18,500,000.00 
18,969,826.00 
19,123,216.00 
22,986,424.07 
23,000,000.00 
24,000,000.00 


Total 


11,694,186.87 
15,751,065.54 
15 ,042,532.38 
44,218,507.85 
69,200,493.08 
109,614,554.58 
112,924,647.28 
115,108,262.75 
114,146,051.28 
128,289,654.71 
138,432,289.67 
134,367,654.88 


Expenditures as to objects and items from the Nine Months 
School Fund for the two years of the 1964-66 biennium are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND, 1964-66 
(Including School Bus Replacements) 


Classification by Objects and Items 1964-65 1965-66 

A. State Aid Paid Out by Units 

61. General Control: ; 
611-l (Salary: Superimtendents ©... 2 22... a.enore $ 1,877,919.80 $ 1,867,905.23 
611-2 Salary: Asst. Superintendents .......... 835,480.50 883,107.00 
612 Travel: ‘Superintendents. ~~ .0. serevsiestereuesere 53,030.83 52,901.28 
613-1 (Salaries = (Clerical “ASsts. sac cece wreletcie clei 847,734.36 898,713.95 
613-2 Salaries: Property & Cost Clerks ........ 398,242.76 442,896.62 
614 OfiicerExpenses? "hho ass lew ote ecets cle eerets 93,790.35 124,866.41 
615 Co. Bd: Ed Per Diem; Travel tac.- o.0.0 9,890.90 9,999.85 
617 Salaries: Attendance Counselors ......... 299,138.63 320,611.60 


Total GGeneral’ Control oye ris.s cpetetsiclie ciel exevel $ 4,415,228.13 $ 4,601,001.94 


62. Instructional Service: 
621 Salaries: Elem. Teachers ............--. $141,122,655.07 
622 Salaries “HotS: Deachers eee = oltre 54,769,921.85 
623 Salaries: 
1. Elem. Principals 
2° ‘Bagh (School SPrincipals) Gere clecis-io sei 


Lgosaocoe a0 $210,826,342.93 


$153,212,259.26 
58,837,451.86 


9,702,964.87 
6,302,214.00 


8,711,399.06 
6,222,366.95 


Sub-Total Inst. Salaries $228,054,889.99 


624 Instructional Supplies: -3<o5< cc, sieisle leis) $ 2,019,137.35 $ 2,041,254.76 
625=L * Salaries: Stapervisors?) eo «sieccrsicte «lel evaletelelee 1,939,195.00 2,088,819.31 
627 Clerical Assistance in Schools ..........- 1,731,602.86 1,842,473.81 


Total Instructional Service ............. $216,516,278.14 $234,027,437.87 


63. Operation of Plant: 


631 Wie es)2) | AN ILOES Missa sis etotersiste soo bie staleroretiaret $ 6,000,805.81 $ 6,342,169.93 
632 11 RN An ce cicens Aa re Lee ere ICS 2,389,716.21 2,422,740.72 
633 Water, Dichto Power -222.oee sel eee 1,714,358.14 1,725,653.11 
634 Janitors: SUPPLIES) . oer: eieieaiele mers 758,337.20 770,679.22 
635 MeleHOnes: wer oer ile kews cic fatecheys, sseteteterereretetots 119,025.44 120,507.57 


Total) Operation of, Elant. msc see ekeele = $ 10,982,242.80 $ 11,381,750.55 
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Classification by Objects and Items—(Continued) 1964-65 1965-66 
65. Fixed Charges: 
653 Compensation: School Employees ....... 94,758.42 $ 76,029.41 
654 Reimbursement: Injured Pupils ......... 2,685.80 3,907.63 
656 Mort: MOlaims occ ce) esas oc ee ieee ole 200,033.44 152,826.35 
otal Fixed “Charges. 2 lijesecus oaen sees 297,477.66 $ 232,763.39 
66. Auxiliary Agencies: 
661 Transportation of Pupils: 
13? “Wages “of ‘Drivers’ .pscc%. 3466.02 2,442,102.99 $ 2,466,708.14 
Zaz sGas;, Oil; Grease <,45) ase bied wateaaions 1,138,094.74 1,213,049.81 
2b. Gas Storage Equipment ............ 1,515.68 4,479.41 
Be walaries: Mechanics’ <.....%.<...55 52% 2,486,467.79 2,782,799.44 
4a. Repair Parts, Batteries ............ 1,039,499.47 1,040,765.11 
abs ‘Tiresicgc- Tubes. 220s aioe sacks osaare suns 509,277.24 517,483.12 
4e. License & Title Fees ............... 597.00 3,737.00 
4d. Garage Equipment ......0.<.2...50- 20,743.60 29,111.81 
5. Contract Transportation ............ 20,545.97 3,223.00 
Subi Lotal/ (15) ines scosadesasias 7,658,844.48 $ 8,061,356.84 
6. Major Replacements ............... 2,210,412.94 2,586,169.40 
f. Principals’ Bus Travel!” ssc... <0... 67,417.38 68,149.59 
Total) Transportation ~~ ....... «sss 9,936,674.80 $ 10,715,675.83 
662 School Gnbraries® ..ceeeeeece ceases cess 1,152,012.85 $ 1,159,806.93 
664 Child. Health Program ..:.........:+ss.- 441,369.21 425,257.84 


Total Auxiliary Agencies 


Total Paid Out by Adm. Units 


B. State Aid Paid Direct: 


Printing, Surety Bond Premiums 
Exceptionally Talented Children Program 
Shakespeare Project 
Carl Sandburg Project 
Film on Consolidation 
Governor’s School 
Program for the Mentally Retarded 


School Improvement Project 
Learning Institute of N. C. 


Professional Improvement of Teachers 
Education by Television 
Purchase of Free Textbooks 
Advancement School 
School Lunchroom Program 
Educational Testing Services 


Total Support of Public Schools 


$ 11,530,056.86 


$243,741,283.59 


$ 12,300,740.60 


$262,543,694.35 


5,676.90 
74,589.08 
25,999.97 
13,000.00 
11,693.00 
21,090.00 
22,459.71 

353,000.00 
60,000.00 


107,287.00 
29,336.00 
1,042,352.00 
618,322.00 


$246,126,089.25 


$ 10,259.86 
34,140.43 
26,000.00 
13,000.00 


95,000.00 
32,554.33 
547,663.00 


60,000.00 


387,242.00 
404,366.00 
2,500.00 


$264,156,419.97 
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PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 
Current Expense, 1964-65 
Per Pupil Expenditure, By Source Percent of Total 
Unit Name ADA State Federal Local Total State Federal Local 
Mlamance. @ 5... .sis's:ctorer oe 11761 257.48 15.85 38.78 312.11 82.5 Dell 12.4 
Burlinetom | fo .miecee 9043 240.68 17.31 63.07 321.06 75.0 5.4 19.6 
Alexander=et®sserense es 3840 249.08 10.54 14.76 274.38 90.8 3.8 5.4 
Allemhaniys vcacuciacyalatoreete 1693 285.06 15.03 37.37 337.46 84.5 4.5 11.0 
IAMSONS waves oie evelore clara 3527 280.59 16.58 38.52 335.69 83.6 4.9 11.5 
MORVeM 6 ioc. sans ae 917 276.42 13.67 34.96 325.05 85.0 4.2 10.8 
Wadesboro 5. cect ce 2134 249.06 9.32 45.75 304.13 81.9 3.1 15.0 
ASHE) © asikihis te odie ess 4732 262.32 18.61 19.13 300.06 87.4 6.2 6.4 
AVE YE GH Me fico 3 cose ceca.skeene 2857 280.17 15.76 23.11 319.04 87.8 4.9 18} 
IBeantOrte secsccyoicis(lereraicle 4932 278.01 bye 50.86 344.64 80.7 4.6 14.7 
Washington ......... 4243 246.73 11.24 55.16 313.13 78.8 3.6 17-6 
IBERGIO tes lene ts crcteyayacescevee 6393 254.92 13.25 38.98 307.15 83.0 4.3 UPA / 
Ba Ger ga crecsreiereccnessh acetone. 06 8069 250.02 14.70 35.60 300.32 83.3 4.9 11.8 
IBTUNS WICK: ecyaceye «ce ciec 5330 260.25 15.28 30.05 305.58 85.2 5.0 9.8 
Buncombers cates. aces 18612 251.21 16.44 31.81 299.46 83.9 5.5 10.6 
Wsheville” «2 s0s0< sss 9322 256.74 13.06 71.83 341.63 bee 3.8 21.0 
Burke? 95° hiss sess. 7967 260.51 13.05 32.14 305.70 85.2 4.3 10.5 
Glen Alpine} 3... cca 1415 234.66 10.60 48.50 293.76 79.9 3.6 16.5 
Morganton) 2..<....-- 2660 245.21 14.48 54.86 314.55 78.0 4.6 17.4 
@abarrus weresc esis sec were 7425 261.01 17.99 30.54 309.54 84.3 5.8 9.9 
Concord accecier eters 4121 245.51 16.24 41.24 302.99 81.0 5.4 13.6 
Kannapolis .......... 5603 226.48 11.56 Panay 263.56 85.9 4.4 9.7 
Caldwellieescesesstettonncence 10215 242.02 12.28 27.94 282.24 85.7 4.4 9.9 
Tenoir® Citys -..2<.000 244 258.88 11.34 76.81 347.03 74.6 3.3 22.1 
Camden’ Serrstercusysaleterisie.s 1391 271.95 23.20 31.92 327.07 83.1 fen | 9.8 
Carterets sree 6717 247.00 45.65 37.75 330.40 74.8 13.8 11.4 
Caswell Hare cccietcicasiolers 5173 263.90 13.63 35.23 312.76 84.4 4.4 tebe? 
@atawbay cee cers toon 8797 251.35 14.20 27.43 292.98 85.8 4.8 9.4 
Hickorys one octane estore 6727 246.61 8.85 66.75 322.21 76.5 etl 20.8 
Newton st-20s. cee anee 2883 248.44 12.37 54.25 315.06 78.9 3.9 17.2 
Chatham Aeracosciceronee 6846 260.45 13.73 36.10 310.28 83.9 4.4 DIET, 
Cherokees. wie 5 ose ste es. er8 1357 295.29 12.11 33.34 340.74 86.6 3.6 9.8 
Andrews ocsecncse 1122 251.83 14.02 28.58 294.43 85.5 4.8 9.7 
Murphy? 26 ccs snes 1387 Zeit 12.41 34.28 318.06 85.3 3.9 10.8 
Chowan popisciic cise wesc 800 309.56 10.70 58.88 379.14 81.7 2.8 15.5 
Edenton ~ sis. css 2230 249.70 13.16 54.46 317.32 78.7 4.1 1722 
(OER GAMO Soocs Commas 1180 273.43 17.75 42.66 333.84 81.9 5.3 12.8 
Cleveland@ise soc e ace 71723 266.95 16.84 30.06 313.85 85.1 5.4 9.5 
Kaingess Min ert ce 4043 240.94 18.87 48.77 308.58 78.1 6.1 15.8 
Shelby. 2c tiers cieis on - 4740 261.38 14.36 76.49 352.23 74.2 4.1 21.7 
Columbusigiees. sss e ne 10526 261.19 13.85 33.14 308.18 84.8 4.5 10.7 
Whiteville” Sos. s.0.. 3098 245.14 12.82 49.08 307.04 79.8 4.2 16.0 
Cravens psec. te ciciieee 8014 241.26 78.36 18.70 338.32 71.3 23.2 5.5 
New Bern? ..cccs006= 5420 236.69 28.91 38.82 304.42 77.8 9.5 12.7 
Cumberland ........... 22429 228.16 47.41 15.84 291.41 78.3 16.3 5.4 
Fayetteville ......... 11091 238.03 43.57 53.23 334.83 71.1 13.0 15.9 
(Guisointd's  Oocqeapocodos 1574 268.79 15.31 89.86 373.96 71.9 4.0 24.1 
Darema eda veers cee 1242 259.97 24.56 MP ASCELS 357.30 72.8 6.9 20.3 
Davidson gecweieisarraee ee 11265 243.00 14.82 22.30 280.12 86.7 5.3 8.0 
Lexington. <6 6.5. «s 4938 246.82 9.33 59.19 315.34 78.3 2.9 18.8 
Thomasville) So... -\-- 3752 239.88 6.80 54.74 301.42 79.6 2.2 18.2 
DAVIE) eecicietevevoustepsta cvever 3806 247.81 14.40 42.76 304.97 81.3 4.7 14.0 
Dupling Ancoceoe cece. 10318 260.87 20.54 16.86 298.27 87.5 6.9 5.6 
Durham esac oes vor 10728 245.93 11.21 80.31 337.45 72.9 3.3 23.8 
Durham) City <.0<-..- 13821 258.21 13.48 112.08 383.77 67.3 3.5 29.2 


EE Ee SS es eee 
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PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Current Expense, 1964-65 


Per Pupil Expenditure, By Source 


Percent of Total 


Unit Name ADA State Federal Local Total State Federal Local 
Edgecombe ........... 7363 249.87 «13.51 -26.75 = 290.18 86.1 4.7 9.2 
MaArWOLO™ es sic-sabue 504 6 << 3545 250.68 14.35 384.34 299.37 83.7 4.8 11.5 
Forsyth  ......-se-..0. 43762 241.17 4.96 TOTS. 365.50 66.00 1.3 32.7 
Franklin ............. 5438 269.45 9.87 23.24 302.56 89.0 a3 Ta 
Franklinton ......... 1321 254.44 13.72 24.87 293.03 86.8 4.7 8.5 
MAS COM ww aha secavens 6 eels. ccs 21754 244.05 13.34 44.90 302.29 80.7 4.4 14.9 
Cherryville .......... 1803 257.15 = 14.00 49.84 320.99 80.1 4.4 15.5 
GastONia: «666. cacess 7451 243.22 10.92 68.76 322.90 75.3 3.4 21-3 
(CEVA RRR acne een eee 2374 264.95 14.94 24.74 304.63 87.0 4.9 8.1 
Graham 92 casi.cacec ce ee 1490 280.45 49.79 24.10 354.34 79.1 14.1 6.8 
Granville: x ieecc.e.ccas 7876 263.16 12.99 46.68 322.83 81.5 4.0 14.5 
Greene. Gickis cis cats a toka is 4429 260.91 17.46 38.09 316.46 82.5 5.5 12.0 
Guilford | 2 dics chuceeu 19902 245.95 10.88 64.00 320.83 76.7 3.4 19.9 
Greensboro .......... 27408 = 246.22 11.55 «117.85 = 375.62 65.5 31 S14 
Mich, Point 22.......- 11845 242.85 6.78 117.18 366.81 66.2 1.8 32.0 
MT ATEAN eave sya ays: ye: eran-tesae 9214 256.73 11.74 32.65 301.12 85.3 3.9 10.8 
Roanoke Rapids .... 3566 234.69 8.09 84.13 326.91 71.8 2.5 25.7 
Weldon) 2... 6.24f eon 2219 237.36 13.72 36.81 287.89 82.4 4.8 12.8 
aIMELE ye eee ne clea iie es 118938 253.90 25.67 35.45 315.02 80.6 8.1 113 
AV WOOG ® “2)ccc.cieiays aieue 6467 258.92 17.50 48.05 324.47 79.8 5.4 14.8 
Wantontin..6 5 anes es 2561 242.9€ 15.53 61.10 319.59 76.0 4.9 19.1 
Henderson) esc: os 02 6 6085 266.99 15.17 46.08 328.24 81.8 4.6 14.1 
Hendersonville ...... 1907 280.24 16.13 131.99 428.36 65.4 3.8 30.8 
Merthord) scissors 6036 255.58 10.38 33.67 299.63 85.3 3.5 le ey 
TOKE.” 45, stats ecescic ara sinieee 4531 240.14 21.40 27.08 288.62 83.2 7.4 9.4 
IV GEM scyotsscicee wis oak need 1453 280.60 11275 27.03 319.38 87.8 3.7 8.5 
Wedel oe eres axnntoe sea dank 8495 250.75 15.27 30.13 296.15 84.7 Del. 10.2 
Mooresville ......... 2246 244.63 10.47 76.10 331.20 73.8 Be 23.0 
Statesville: 2.25 se) .cneu 4621 242.57 13.32 60.24 316.13 76.7 4.2 19.1 
LCISON Gere Histenicie se ase 3413 289.61 14.32 42.09 346.02 83.7 4.1 12.2 
MOONStON. wisicios. ces wees 15601 257.46 14.62 46.09 318.17 80.9 4.6 14.5 
BOWES) Gis aioe sie eee eels 38094 261.21 22.42 26.20 309.83 84.3 Rice 8.5 
1 52) eee ade 3667 244.42 13216 51.96 309.54 79.0 4.3 16.7 
ANforgd! cece see oie ec 3518 242.03 16.36 56.15 314.54 76.9 bee 17.9 
MBENOIT: 4 6 veg cbt e ee ss 8216 264.88 16.37 53.77 335.02 79.1 4.9 16.0 
KENStOM) an dictctre scenes 6088 237.31 5.33 79.50 322.14 To. 1.6 24.7 
Mncoint sees cic s ees 4684 255.16 13.80 37.55 306.51 83.2 4.5 1253 
Lineolnton .......... 2364 239.85 PPAR ET 40.94 302.96 719.2 1.3 13.5 
IMIBRCONE fries’ i kaa retest 3287 278.54 14.53 45.11 338.18 82.4 4.3 13.8 
Madison aac cavenias sae 3347 283.67 13.86 29.80 327.33 86.7 4.2 921. 
Martin: 022.4 sais < 0.odraiecs 1235 255.85 11.47 43.40 310.72 82.3 3.7 14.0 
McDowell 3.....0020<clis 3636 265.26 16.11 26.34 307.71 86.2 5.2 8.6 
IMSION ec aaeis.Sceeuciciee 2954 242.62 10.80 28.73 282.15 86.0 3.8 10.2 
Mecklenburg .......... 68409 240.67 9.59 144.9] 895.17 60.9 2.4 36.7 
TRG CHU eee ereccks.ctece:o avers 3030 276.21 14,10 23.13 313.44 88.1 4.5 7.4 
Montgomery .......... 4711 250.57 16.59 47.33 314.49 hers 5.3 15.0 
MIG OTE Mes ce ea 5 aka eens 6673 265.95 20.93 52.69 339.57 78.3 6.2 15.5 
Pinehurst s.0 cscs dom 257.14 8.07 74.72 339.93 75.6 2.4 22.0 
Southern Pines ...... 1775 247.76 15.54 95.64 358.94 69.0 4.3 26.7 
TDG] Cac ee a 11598 251.05 14.92 29.29 295.26 85.0 5.1 9.9 
Rocky Mount ....... 7196 247.27 8.74 80.99 337.00 73.4 2.6 24.0 
New Hanover ........ 16771 243.78 13.66 69.52 326.96 74.5 4.2 Zies 
Northampton .......... 7101 249.54 12.81 27.16 289.51 86.2 4.4 9.4 
RONSIOW A wea 2 ose cece 12389 240.59 64.25 1.64 306.48 78.5 21.0 0.5 
Orange coc eccc een. oes 4390 260.91 13.51 49.62 324.04 80.5 4.2 15.3 
Chapel Hill ......... 4227 241.82 2.85 17.99 322.66 74.9 0.9 24.2 
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PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 
Current Expense, 1964-65 


Per Pupil Expenditure, By Source Percent of Total 
Unit Name ADA State Federal Local Total State Federal Local 
Pamilicoy Wee isis ote ele 2476 256.32 27.06 33.49 316.87 80.9 8.5 10.6 
Pasquotank ........... 2404 264.94 36.77 31.10 332.81 79.6 11.0 9.4 
Elizabeth City ...... 3634 251.41 21.22 52.60 325.23 17.3 6.5 16.2 
Renders is ot. a0 darcdias caisic 4888 265.81 23.26 28.84 317.91 83.6 7.3 Hea! 
Perquimans. smoke 2)== 3 2367 263.01 13.02 33.95 309.98 84.8 4.2 11.0 
IP OrSOriytasc.e:sicleteiake suche ecer< 6876 251.84 13.66 38.75 304.25 82.8 4.5 12.7 
Batt tetra sah tales 4 12697 —-251.86 8.03 30.20 290.09 86.8 2.8 10.4 
Greenville. Jo seer sss 5566 243.39 7.68 45.96 297.03 81.9 2.6 15.5 
IBOUK.. ssi saseelsy so ete eater. xc 1738 291.05 16.24 48.77 356.06 81.7 4.6 13.7 
BUY VON sw cvesevsvaveiyertecme.c 807 276.52 9.31 55.18 341.01 81.1 Zt 16.2 
Randolph ie cceccu cr 10126 253.14 13.38 34.47 300.99 84.1 4.4 11.5 
IAB HebOrO jek. <)O-tot,</a 5/2 4795 243.57 14.07 70.13 327.77 74.3 4.3 21.4 
Richmion dea... sate cece 4064 263.96 9.40 41.59 314.95 83.8 3.0 13.2 
Mamilet.tnves ccscewree 2993 239.15 8.94 45.21 293.30 81.5 3.0 15.5 
Rockingham ........ 3194 236.17 13.26 44.00 293.43 80.5 4.5 15.0 
ROBESON as sarc oiskeerels boos 14023 250.67 12.52 22.68 285.87 87.7 4.4 7.9 
DESO Bo peeeaoene 2130 241.89 11.06 23.64 276.59 87.5 4.0 8.5 
Mamberton 220 re. 5. 4302 238.31 8.42 41.12 287.85 82.8 2.9 14.3 
MWPaxtonh —sic.c cists soe. 0- 1221 247.94 8.92 23.91 280.77 88.3 3.2 8.5 
Red Springs, 222e6..< 1569 246.43 26.26 26.73 299.42 82.3 8.8 8.9 
Saint: #Pauls: <A 6<6 1794 238.51 15.71 24.30 278.52 85.6 5.7 8.7 
Rockingham  s26e2%0 560: 4926 265.17 12.04 41.73 318.94 83.1 3.8 13.1 
Wseaksvalle:  . scccreps c.0 « 4568 239.78 12.75 83.49 336.02 71.4 3.8 24.8 
IMAGISON Saco ennai 2455 253.01 13.07 37.45 303.53 83.4 4.3 12.3 
Reidsville... jderton ese 4453 240.54 10.58 70.58 321.70 74.8 3.3 21.9 
ROW oreo aielsre sete eleva 13313 250.60 14.58 36.60 301.78 83.1 4.8 12.1 
Salisbury, <<a he8 6.0 3922 257.59 MARTA! 91.58 361.88 (ile. 3.5 25.3 
Rutherford! “~...o<hs <<< - 10333 263.63 18.16 33.54 315.33 83.6 5.8 10.6 
Sampson ©! =): 4.5¢.<irefase esc 9019 272.96 23.87 31.02 327.85 83.3 7.3 9.4 
GU MEON) Te sere csval exeyess) eudis 6 3297 244.20 16.59 51.08 311.87 78.3 5.3 16.4 
Seotland rs. oc jceers cron 74338 260.04 19.01 45.40 324.45 80.1 5.9 14.0 
Stanly: eaescccsebeeeme 6393 256.07 14.50 44.11 314.68 81.4 4.6 14.0 
Athemarle” .cc.cs, sss 3108 244.99 14.29 79.76 339.04 72.3 4.2 23.5 
Stokes ys oases fease aes or 5083 263.37 17.69 33.85 314.91 83.6 5.6 10.8 
SULT. aoren ctivseie sua oles 7218 269.42 19.02 27.68 316.12 85.2 6.0 8.8 
cima fe cc's cutters were 1283 251.87 18.75 62.24 332.86 15.0 5.6 18.7 
Mount «Airy, oacece .- 3027 246.87 14.61 53.57 315.05 78.4 4.6 17.0 
Sie, Seis. ass erecnhefetes sin 1926 272.97 14.34 34.89 322.20 84.7 4.5 10.8 
Transylvania .......... 4031 257.13 17.87 47.97 322.97 79.6 5.5 14.9 
VEEN. Pet cance ators sve 1107 286.79 15.44 40.45 342.68 83.7 4.5 11.8 
WIMION YG Ok diese ica s ais © 8226 257.35 18.29 31.29 306.93 83.8 6.0 10.2 
Monroe? €2.....5. 46S a6. < 2941 249.00 15.76 47.82 312.58 79.7 5.0 15.3 
Wanice: “\apieiste ccs tienes os 3522 260.44 10.62 45.78 316.84 82.2 3.4 14.4 
Henderson Giciwe< 6 s0) 4903 240.56 9.42 43.83 293.81 81.9 3.2 14.9 
Waker ee eeide sts 21195 249.25 12.60 56.77 318.62 78.2 4.0 17.8 
Raleigh 2. coeds Soc. 18824 238.26 8.84 78.88 325.98 73.1 2.7 24.2 
Warrentat soc sclo tec. 5073 275.91 21.46 31.18 328.55 84.0 6.5 9.5 
Washington’ ..4.2)6%. 5 3829 249.39 15-51 30.07 294.97 84.5 5.3 10.2 
Wiitausa® 250.126 82856 5s 3707 281.72 12.74 27.75 322.21 87.4 4.0 8.6 
Wisyne. fer. «ot. auereos s 11797 251.48 39.79 17.32 308.59 81.5 12.9 5.6 
MremoOnty) is eis ci.0 6 2:0 494 254.27 11.16 50.57 316.00 80.5 3.5 16.0 
Goldsboro oi). Foe .<s 2 8039 234.32 32.86 41.99 309.17 75.8 10.6 13.6 
Wilkes victors, sco Si tstateve 8988 247.42 16.11 22.57 286.10 86.5 5.6 7.9 
N. Wilkesboro ...... 1925 248.54 13.90 40.28 302.72 82.1 4.6 13.3 
WalsOn: Qccn.casloeiere seis 4925 267.89 13.70 30.36 311.95 85.9 4.4 9.7 
eel Citys os... baa es 1537 249.70 11.96 35.79 297.45 83.9 4.0 12.1 
RWAISON ye. erctaks 6 cic 7499 240.02 7.93 51.44 299.39 80.2 2.6 17.2 
Wadkine aces. sso sce 5247 261.99 14.34 28.43 304.76 86.0 4.7 9.3 
DAMCOY icratro since ina ciciee 3336 260.52 10.68 17.32 288.52 90.3 3.7 6.0 
LALE® Sosa crane ae 1,100,129 250.93 16.14 55.38 322.44 78.0 5.0 17.0 
Countys 2. oscars Saisie eon 789,339 253.33 17.08 49.11 319.52 79.3 5.3 15.4 
Citivas at oe eae © 310,790 244.83 13.75 68.44 327.02 74.9 4.2 20.9 
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STAFF-PUPIL RATIO 1965-66 
Average Total Staff Staff- Pupil 
Daily Ratio 

Unit Attendance State Local -- 
Name 1-12 Paid Paid Total State Total 
Alamance ......... 11,825 506 2 508 23.4 23.3 
Burlington ..... 9,156 373 34 407 24.5 22.5 
Alexander ........ 3,827 159 2 161 24.1 23:8 
Alleghany ........ 1,681 71 2, 73 23.7 23.0 
PARROT bas edi. sfsidieiers 208 3,411 150 2 152 PAY | 22.4 
Morven) ....-s%.% 881 40 7) 42 22.0 21.0 
Wadesboro ...... 2,144 86 4 90 24.9 23.8 
PASNe mete cess ca. 4,612 204 2 206 22.6 22.4 
ENS a eR 2,769 117 ila bye 23.7 23.7 
Beaufort <6 seiccc 22s 4,975 216 5 221 23.0 22.5 
Washington ..... 4,235 170 13 183 24.9 23.1 
Bertie — .i.cciccteee osc 6,373 268 ff 215 23.8 23.2 
Bindenpase seticeien oe 7,726 328 328 23.6 23.6 
IBFUNS WICK <.4i.% < si 5,194 235 7A 237 22.1 21.9 
Buncombe ......... 18,869 782 22 804 24.1 23.5 
Asheville ....... 9,021 379 38 417 23.8 21.6 
Burke: ic. sdvetiew oss 8,002 339 25 364 23.6 22.0 
Glen Alpine 1,485 59 5 64 25.2 23.2 
Morganton ...... 2,410 102 4 106 23.6 22-7 
WADALYUS sc ivccass os 7,377 314 2 316 23.5 23.3 
Concord ........ 4,035 G2 8 180 23.5 22.4 
Kannapolis ...... 5,683 236 5 241 24.1 23.6 
Caldwell. .cscas.s. 10,485 443 3 446 23.7 23.5 
MGENOIE?  eceeiere 0 2,228 97 13 110 23.0 20.3 
Camden: ..:2264.064 6 1,414 62 62 22.8 22.8 
Carteret. ...56400.%55 6,601 295 6 301 22.4 21.9 
Caswell’ o.6.c0550% 5,026 213 217 23.6 23.2 
Catawba sicecc.ess 8,890 375 3 378 23.7 23.5 
HUIcKOry. ~ «si. 5.016 6,741 275 30 305 24.5 22.1 
Newton) 2 .,o-<)0 3s 2,913 124 8 132 23.5 PPA 
@hatham: ..4..2...5 6,729 293 4 297 23.0 22.7 
Cherokee .......... 1,310 56 56 23.4 23.4 
Andrews ........ 1,092 46 i 47 23.7 23.7 
Murphy ......... 1,315 59 il 60 22c0 21.9 
Chowan .......... 774 31 4 35 25.0 2251 
Edenton ........ 2,220 100 6 106 22.2 21.0 
Clay: ives sineea cies 1,167 47 1 48 24.8 2453 
Cleveland ......... 1,783 332 6 338 23.4 23.0 
Kings Mountain 3,964 169 6 175 23.5 22.7 
Shelby’ 5.26.04 52 4,674 196 30 226 23.8 20.6 
Columbus ......... 10,260 442 9 451 23.2 2227 
Whiteville ...... 3,090 128 1 129 24.1 24.0 
MOMAVEN | ciyicye cae arersvsraie 8,063 340 38 378 23.7 21.3 
New Bern ...... 5,509 220 15 235 25.0 23.4 
Cumberland ....... 23,741 971 9 980 24.5 24.2 
Fayetteville ..... 11,441 466 60 526 24.6 21-8 
Currituck ..<ic03. 1,545 68 6 74 PARE | 20.9 
WAT ON cies cieew wise 08 1,287 53 7 60 24.3 21.5 
Davidson ......... 11,428 473 9 482 24.2 23.7 
Lexington ...... 4,964 195 13 208 25.5 23.9 
Thomasville ..... 3,733 153 11 164 24.4 22.8 
IDAVIG:- Si5s\0'0 FG. 3 10 3,872 159 4 163 24.4 23.8 
1D )000) 1 Vile 9,989 433 2 435 23.1 23.0 
Durham .......... L219 469 60 529 23.9 21.2 
Durham .........- 13,601 568 94 662 23.9 20.5 
Edgecombe ....... 7,319 300 Wd 307 24.4 23.8 
Tarboro ......2.: 3,548 151 13 164 23.5 21.6 
Forsyth .......... 44,329 1,805 245 2,050 24.6 21.6 
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STAFF-PUPIL RATIO 1965-66 
Average Total Staff Staff-Pupil 
_ Daily Ratio 
Unit Attendance State Local 
Name 1-12 Paid Paid Total State Total 
IMT) ge candenas 5,380 228 1 229 23.6 23.5 
Franklinton ..... 1,309 59 59 22.2 22.2 
Gaston) jucecoeenic es 21,702 907 11 918 23.9 23.6 
Cherryville ...... 1,784 Tal 8 719 25.1 22.6 
Gastonia, /o555.3% 7,435 299 35 334 24.9 22.3 
Gates? eae n is Sees eee 2,364 96 2 98 24.6 24.1 
Graham 2) acme 1,481 67 67 22.1 Zee 
Granvilleg nec tee 7,831 337 20 357 23.2 21.9 
Greene™ nsvscesictso cree 4,462 178 6 184 25.1 24.3 
Guilford’) Ae eececieier 20,034 841 53 894 23.8 22.4 
Greensboro ..... 28,041 1,134 227 1,361 24.7 20.6 
Eigh Pointer... 11,791 479 73 552 24.6 21.4 
1S ChE Sains porn 9,361 394 6 400 23.8 23.4 
Roanoke Rapids . 38,540 149 12 161 23.8 22.0 
Weldon) Asse sceee PAPE 96 96 23.7 23.7 
Barnett) ste aicinie 11,708 503 6 509 23.3 23.0 
Haywood .Asc<.«.--; 8,902 384 18 402 23.2 22.1 
Henderson ........ 6,273 264 3 267 23.8 23.5 
Hendersonville 1,672 80 25 105 20.9 15.9 
Hertfiord'ay. <i! 6,106 251 9 260 24.3 23.5 
13 lS OF aeiane German 4,564 202 a 209 22.6 21.8 
LV Ae rs rericvatefeckessusie 1,385 67 67 20.7 20.7 
Iredell occurerescoe 8,477 356 3 359 23.8 23.7 
Mooresville ...... 2,258 96 10 106 23.5 21.3 
Statesville ...... 4,638 187 16 203 24.8 22.8 
ACESON Me) -teratalelelele 3,292 139 11 150 23.7 21.9 
wJobnstone ec). 15,155 652 42 694 23.2 21.8 
ICING eC OOOO 3,051 133 4 137 22.9 22.3 
MGGER Vey steyaicserere eyes sia.’ 3,572 156 3 159 22.9 22.5 
Sanford’ eee cuscie 3,570 148 11 159 24.1 22.5 
WGenOir eae cis 7,947 352 22 374 22.6 21.2 
KGnSton <.e erele 6,047 238 38 276 25.4 21.9 
lube Saseeqeoodd 4,721 199 4 2038 23.7 23.3 
Lincolnton ...... 2,378 102 102 23.3 23.3 
MIRC) soceeocuneos 3,190 142 1 143 22.5 22.3 
Me isonet seiee 3,171 139 1 140 22.8 22.7 
Martin cnen ane es 7,108 304 21 325 23.4 21.9 
McDowell) ees 3,657 158 3 161 23.1 PRE 
Marion 22... qiesere 2,809 115 74 117 24.4 24.0 
Mecklenburg ...... 70,212 2,828 548 3,376 24.8 20.8 
Mirtehell) aio ete cranes «1s 2,941 126 1 127 23.3 23.2 
Montgomery ...... 4,688 198 7 205 23.7 22.9 
WMG GTO oievaneic fettiebore.s. > 6,722 291 11 302 23.1 22.3 
IPanehurst. pyciescicici- 719 34 3 37 21.1 19.4 
Southern Pines 1,787 78 13 91 22.9 19.6 
NSS Was ay aysisxassucrens (051 356 11,490 483 3 486 23.8 23.6 
Rocky Mount 7,102 299 41 340 23.8 20.9 
New Hanover 16,672 695 45 740 24.0 22.5 
Northampton ...... 7,043 298 16 314 23.6 22.4 
Ons? "Ss oosdcogpoc 12,591 519 23 542 24.3 23.2 
Orange cscs csv 4,425 191 13 204 22.0 21:7 
Chapel) Hill... - 4,307 184 33 rAws 23.4 19.8 
Bamlicow ssexcssr0.0 3 2,462 105 1 106 23.4 23.2 
Pasquotank ...... 2,380 108 2 110 22.0 21.6 
Elizabeth City 3,543 150 12 162 23.6 21.9 
Pender oo eau sae 4,760 205 6 211 23.2 22.6 
Perquimans ...--.. 2008 101 2 103 23.1 22.6 
IRErson vs cies ates 6,872 291 3 294 23.6 23.4 
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STAFF-PUPIL RATIO 1965-66 
Average Total Staff Staff- Pupil 
Daily Ratio 

Unit Attendance State Local - 
Name 1-12 Paid Paid Total State Total 
Gt ta sees Weel es 12,553 528 19 547 23.8 22.9 
Greenville ....... 5,598 228 8 236 24.6 23.7 
1&0) | eee ee 1.740 aie 1 78 22.6 22.3 
EIN OMRON. esc: s.ays4e. s585°8 783 34 4 38 23.0 20.6 
Randolph ......... 10,426 447 447 23.3 23.3 
Asheboro ....... 4,612 195 14 209 23.7 2 | 
Richmond ........ 3,977 162 ff 169 24.5 23.5 
Hamlet ss.0.00-00 3,013 125 5 130 24.1 dee 
Rockingham .... 3,204 138 3 141 23.2 2227, 
IRODCSON}) cicjeaires =. 13,998 583 1 584 24.0 24.0 
Fairmont «.....:. 2,190 96 96 22.8 22.8 
Lumberton ..... 4,279 179 6 185 23.9 23.1 
Maxton 2 ts600 2. 1,184 53 53 22.3 Zoe8 
Red Springs a BbS 65 3 68 23.6 22.6 
Saint Pauls ....:.. 1,829 74 2 76 24.7 24.1 
Rockingham ...... 5,039 210 5 215 24.0 23.4 
Leaksville ...... 4,617 196 9 205 23.6 22.5 
Madison ........ 2,463 104 4 108 23.7 22.8 
Reidsville ....... 4,506 188 14 202 24.0 2 8 
ROWAN! 6 esc esses 13,396 Db 33 590 24.1 2227, 
Salisbury ..2...: 3,976 165 19 184 24.1 21.6 
Rutherford ....... 10,266 436 8 444 23.5 Z3et! 
SAMPSON «2. ee «nie. 8,748 398 6 404 22.0 PRE 
Glinton 2. 68.05 3,393 144 3 147 23.6 23.1 
Scotland ......... 7,623 314 19 333 24.3 22.9 
SS Cera Vege els eee oie axa eis 6,315 275 8 283 23.0 22.3 
Albemarle ....... 2,966 127 14 141 23.4 21.0 
Stokes: “fess 2as ess 5,045 219 4 223 23.0 22.6 
SSTIENVS ce lellcie: s1sre 0: onsnisiie Teh O1 315 315 22.8 22.8 
WKN: Senge «6 3'4 15251 54 7 61 23.2 20.5 
Mount Airy 2,886 123 10 1338 23.5 21.7 
Swain fa scr. 2 cccle aci0 1,866 15 76 24.9 24.6 
Transylvania ...... 4,022 169 1m 180 23.8 22:3 
Byare lll So eve vrcue eters 1,059 47 1 48 22.5 22.1 
MIMION) © cic. pisrscstel os tei 0 8,327 357 ui 364 7243733 22.9 
Monroe ..-2.555-- 2,932 115 13 128 25.5 22.9 
VPATACE’ = Gcvisiis ie S00 Biersneus 3,365 146 7 153 23.0 22.0 
Henderson ...... 4,949 204 5 209 24.3 PAAR 
Wiake 2.5 wwiaueien nous 21,983 920 74 994 23.9 22.1 
Raleigh: ...cess6: 19,603 770 130 900 25.5 21.8 
WVARTEN) ccs occ Jeeis.cls 5,230 207 6 213 25.3 24.6 
Washington ....... 3,816 165 4 169 23.1 22.6 
Watauga .......... 3,606 160 15 175 22.5 20.6 
WAYS cc cheese Gscais 11,744 513 29 542 22.9 2127 
Fremont ......-. 474 20 3 23 23.7 20.6 
Goldsboro ....... 8,037 337 3 340 23.8 23.6 
Wrailkes’ c25 26 sceeecc.s 8,905 370 2 372 24.1 23.9 
North Wilkesboro 1,886 77 6 83 24.5 A 
Walson. «ssc -ss0% 4,881 195 2, 197 25.0 24.8 
Bilin: (City. o.cis ies 1,466 63 3 66 23:0 22.2 
WATSON? ss.cneciseneres 7,501 295 15 310 25.4 24.2 
Wedkin: © ..icis2e ssc 5,132 222 2 224 Zoe 22.9 
MIAN CEY ci... nee cece sve 3,156 130 4 134 24.3 23.6 
North Carolina ..1,101,988 46,165 2,991 49,156 23.9 22.4 
100 Counties ...... 793,765 33,4384 1,714 35,148 23.7 22.6 
SIeCities: 2. 2 aces se 308,223 L277 14,008 24.2 22.0 
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Ill. The Public Schools 
ORGANIZATION AND NUMBER 


The basic organizational pattern in North Carolina’s public 
school system consists of a 12 year program; the first eight years 
make up the elementary school and the last four years the sec- 
ondary or high school. In recent years, new programs, changing 
needs, and conditions have brought about an increasing tendency 
for many of the State’s 169 administrative units to deviate from 
the basic 8-4 pattern. In 1965-66 there were 2,164 separately 
organized schools in the State. 


NUMBER OF SEPARATELY ORGANIZED SCHOOLS BY TYPE 
1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


Regular Four Year High Schools (9-12) .............. 137 145 152 
Seniors buighs Schoolss 1 GuGat2 i. cic censsetsre ote eeteseses stereo. 49 54 55 
Union Schools (both Eieenrsce and High School 

Mevels. JUsually tale <i w. << magic ole oie lew ov eisleunte, serene 493 453 405 
Junior-semor High schools) ((=12)) si. <2clc cate elorais oe 46 49 51 
inyvraikye disitie Isotinse (EO Been ncan bona sooo ooUbac 73 81 85 
Irregularadunior Highs (1-9) sa. sie nc nc « © seis sleisie)s csetec 29 38 26 
Incomplete Union Schools (High School Incomplete) ... 13 2 9 
Elementary Schools (No Grade Above Eight) ......... 1,310 1,337 1,373 
Special (Orthopedic, Sanatoriums, etc.) ..............-. 4 6 8 


Grand. Totaly 2. < ocfc é:.c.0.s08:e «030 lrsfsl sit ens sitevesars evn 2,154 2,165 2,164 


Elementary Schools 


In 1965-66 a total of 1,949 schools had elementary level in- 
struction included in the overall instructional program. The ac- 
companying table includes all schools which had any grade from 
one through eight as a part of its program. (In compiling data 
for this table, only the elementary portion of the school was 
considered in schools containing more than one level of instruc- 
tion, as is the case in union schools, junior-senior high schools, 
junior high schools, irregular junior high schools, and incomplete 
union schools.) 

The elimination of the very small and relatively ineffective 
elementary school through continuing emphasis on a planned 
program of consolidation is graphically illustrated in this table. 
In 1929-30, there were 4,050 one-, two-, and three-teacher schools 
in North Carolina; by 1944-45, the number of schools in this 
category had decreased to 1,816; and by 1963-64, such schools 
had been drastically reduced, with only 74 remaining in opera- 
tion. The number of schools with 15 or more teachers increased 
from 182 in 1934-35 to 279 in 1944-45 and to 1,029 (more than 
50% of the total) in 1965-66. 
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NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH ELEMENTARY GRADES 


1 2-3 4-6 7-9 10-14 15 or more 
Year Teacher Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers’ Total 
1929-30) <2 seen. Zito 1,919 1,424 — — 5,474 
TOS8AKSB85" eas cle. we 1,486 1,464 587 446 340 182 4,505 
LOS SRA Se cen. a as 1,051 1,208 564 461 370 202 3,856 
1944-45 ......... 811 1,005 492 465 428 279 3,480 
1949-50) cece cae 363 777 457 420 433 402 Zor 
TOD AROB 8 ee cicek wes 99 207 349 266 451 645 QL, 
1959-60" 0 shane cine 16 117 284 348 440 814 2,019 
1960-61 ......... 16 100 260 338 455 827 1,996 
WOGU=62) <2 3S ces + 35 14 94 219 324 468 858 1,977 
POG2Z=63) “ecciecsscra clsrs 14 74 201 311 478 906 1,984 
1963-040 scereme a5 11 63 200 278 502 914 1,968 
V9G4-65) cas eas 10 56 194 Z52 526 922 1,960 
1965-66 ......... 3 32 156 287 442 1,029 1,949 


High Schools 


A complete high school contains grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 or 
grades 10, 11, and 12. Regular four year high schools (grades 
9-12), senior high schools (grades 10-12), union schools (usually 
grades 1-12), and junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12) are 
all complete high schools and all award diplomas based on a pre- 
scribed program of studies. In addition, other schools contain 
one or more high school grades, including junior high schools, 
irregular junior high schools, and incomplete union schools. 

The consolidation of the very small high school with its 
limited curriculum has followed a pattern similar to that found 
for the elementary school. In 1929-30, a total of 145 North Caro- 
lina high schools had either one or two teachers; by 1944-45 this 
figure had decreased to 89; by 1965-66, only three such schools 
were still operating. The number of high schools with 12 or more 
teachers increased from 63 in 1934-35 to 73 in 1944-45 and to 
520 in 1965-66. 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


1-2 3-5 6-11 12 or more 
Year Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Total 


1929-30 E 455 266 866 
502 331 : 914 
348 975 

344 ¢ 978 

454 958 

480 2¢ 933 

424 900 

398 ) 888 

387 : 870 

365 : 850 

350 840 

306 ) 822 

229 E 783 
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In 1965-66 there were 663 complete high schools that were 
authorized to award diplomas signifying graduation. 


HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING A TWELFTH GRADE BY ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 
schools 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 220 


Above 2,000 
1,800-2,000 
1,600-1,700 
1,400-1,600 
1,200-1,400 
1,000-1,200 


800-1,000 


Sea Eee 
600-800 


400-600 


Be BS ES SS ee ee SE) 
200-400 


Be ES ee i MS SS ee Ge ee ees eS 
0-200 : 
enrollment 


FACILITIES AND PROPERTY VALUE 


The erection of schoolhouses and the care of school property 
are the responsibility of county and city boards of education. 
Construction is financed by bond issues, borrowed money, gifts, 
tax levies, State grants, and—in Federally impacted counties— 
by Federal grants under PL 815. A limited amount of Federal 
funds has been made available for capital outlay purposes 
through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
and through the National Defense Education Act. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


$0 10,000,000 20,000,000 30,000,000 40,000,000 50,000,000 60,000,000 70,000,000 $80,000,000 
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The 1963 General Assembly enacted legislation calling for 
a referendum authorizing the issuance of $100,000,000 in State 
bonds with the proceeds to be distributed to North Carolina’s 
169 administrative units. The purpose was to “provide grants- 
in-aid to the various counties of the State for the construction, 
reconstruction, enlargement, improvement and renovation of 
public school facilities, and for the purchase of such equipment 
as shall be essential to the efficient operation of the facilities.” 
The referendum was passed November 8, 1964. 

State funds from the bond issue were made available in July 
of 1965 (a few projects were under construction in anticipation 
of State funds being available after July 1, 1965). As of Sep- 
tember 7, 1966, 105 administrative units had developed long- 
range plans for total school development and submitted them 
to the State Board of Education for approval. As of that date, 
163 applications from 73 administrative units had been sub- 
mitted to the State Board of Education for specific projects. 
The 163 projects represent $43,574,878.41 of State bond money 
and $22,171,306.36 of local and Federal funds for a grand total 
of $65,746,184.77. This amount does not include money for 
projects paid for entirely from the local or Federal funds. 


Value of Property 


The value of all school property—sites and buildings, furni- 
ture and equipment, including library books—increases as addi- 
tional new facilities are provided. The total value of all school 
property in 1965-66 was $994,752,404. This amounted to $828 
per pupil enrolled. 


APPRAISED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Per Pupil 

Total Enrolled 

1919 22.0 [aes arravels << o anaes $ 24,047,838 $ 34.80 
BS 4 a ee 70,705,835 87.31 
NO ZOOM ew cetera satathee c 110,421,315 127.37 
TOB4<35: ccc b eee eco are c cc 106,599,972 119.42 
VOB ORADY Ais tee Se crs cecncaie 118,897,874 133.46 
VOAARAD) 4s cee wo sca Once 132,945,557 163.56 
WOAG DOM ercaiaren aisveis ere stan 231,008,069 258.47 
PO 54<b Dae eral s eee eter cee 480,051,815 480.02 
F905 9=60) wis2s oo siete ce ws v0 aco 711,454,884 643.46 
MIO GOEGT geese enters oo 756,862,521 673.47 
VO G1=62) 6 5. aR See cure 829,685,500 726.79 
WO BZ=68! enc csi a eee eee 856,254,654 736.77 
POG SEG 4s ois a ove Shaveawade 3 888,256,162 748.54 
POGA6 bio sisyeicte cs, we eee we 937,066,657 778.82 
PO60=66) a wieveyece, o Aieravaiets sees 994,752,404 828.00 


—_e—————————— 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


The minimum constitutional school term of 120 days, estab- 
lished by an amendment in 1917, became effective in 1919-20. 
Administrative units and districts were permitted to extend the 
term by a vote of the people. 

The State, by act of the General Assembly of 1931, assumed 
responsibility for financial support of the six-month term on 
State standards of cost. Aid was continued up to eight months 
on a uniform basis in special high school districts. 

In 1933 an eight-month uniform State-supported school term 
was established. This term was extended to nine months in 1943. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


In 1965-66 North Carolina public schools had 1,201,189 pupils 
enrolled in grades 1-12. A total of 869,213 pupils were enrolled 
in grades 1-8, and 335,138 pupils were enrolled in grades 9-12. 

Average daily attendance for 1965-66 was 800,720 in grades 
1-8 and 301,268 in grades 9-12, for an overall total of 1,101,988. 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND MEMBERSHIP 


Enrollment 

Year Elementary High School Total 
1939-40 687,690 203,039 890,729 
1944-45* 683,746 129,080 812,826 
1949-50 711,804 181,941 893,745 
1954-55 785,005 215,070 1,000,075 
1959-60 844,346 261,066 1,105,412 
1960-61 857,370 266,459 1,123,829 
1961-62 855,767 285,874 1,141,641 
1962-63 857,179 304,992 1,162,171 
1963-64 862,291 324,367 1,186,658 
1964-65 865,467 335.672 1,291.129 
1965-66 869,213 335,138 1,204,351 

Average Daily Attendance 

Year Elementary High School Total 
EO SOE4OE 7 coe eubic cis nue ar eiein acaraseve einer ete 606,768 183,235 799,003 
LO4AAB EY Ss. cides eres eats Sees ats 599,139 114,007 713,146 
OAD SOND «cece larevava torre io, lose vate@retene: 0 ckecalens 635,627 162,064 797,691 
OAD. § Sts; d as scrote cree <i erorsieeer ois 712,717 191,312 904,029 
UOS9=60) la lahaa-segateiaea cae oehoscooe 770,736 232,719 1,093,455 
UOCO=GUe Ptah we erchenthsicpa revere ertusy ep aeanai 786,060 238,883 1,024,943 
WO GUEG 2 5 coe svete ca arettiste cictets oipeiete rears 780,515 256,419 1,036,934 
UOGZSGS crack ace ese Sosis eereee eetees 783,682 274,501 1,058,183 
MOG GB=GAlin Fs cc Bis tare fr Peneaesa1o s1e ate Caleb sregare 790,151 292,639 1,082,790 
ID GAG By We cys Bec vous haere eet a cracks ete tone 797,648 302,484 1,100,132 
UOGG=66) 9° rc cveiciatere e crete ates oaloiewi tors 800,720 301,268 1,101,988 

Average Daily Membership 

Year Elementary High School Total 
1939-40 654,062 192,190 846,252 
1944-45* 649,044 120,862 769,906 
1949-50 686,014 172,204 858,218 
1954-55 760,907 203,559 964,466 
1959-60 822,534 247,941 1,070,475 
1960-61 834,722 253,392 1,088,114 
1961-62 833,390 272,852 1,106,242 
1962-63 834,358 291,602 1,125,960 
1963-64 839,639 309,500 1,149,139 
1964-65 842,276 320,691 1,162,967 
1965-66 845,013 319,639 1,164,652 


*The eighth grade was transferred to the elementary schools in 1943-44, and the 
twelfth grade was added to the high school. 
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ENROLLMENT AND PERCENTAGE BY GRADES 


Grade 1959-60 1964-65 1965-66 

Hires arate snes 116,021 10.5 115,145 9.6 115,487 9.6 
Second .......... 110,741 10.0 111,765 9.3 109,847 9.1 
BhIEd” Gawkee’ anaes 107,669 9.7 108,823 9.1 109,599 9.1 
Fourth .......... 103,801 9.4 106,921 8.9 107,200 8.9 
Wahth oceccdekde « 104,634 9.5 105,983 8.8 105,223 8.7 
Sixth sc sfecscdes 105,655 9.6 103,084 8.6 104,747 8.7 
Seventh .......... 107,569 9.7 103,263 8.6 103,340 8.6 
Fighth .......... 86,656 7.8 98,670 8.2 100,601 8.4 
Ungraded ........ 1,600 0.1 11,813 1.0 13,169 1.1 
Elementary ...... 844,346 76.3 865,467 72.1 869,213 72.2 
Ninth <boctescak.. 80,802 7.8 96,505 8.0 99,145 8.2 
MeNEW caeiict iciciew ss 69,904 6.3 89,695 7.5 88,520 7.3 
Eleventh ......... 61,559 5.6 77,597 6.5 76,792 6.4 
Twelfth ......... 48,748 4.4 71,315 5.9 69,893 5.8 
Ungraded ........ 53 0.1 560 0.0 788 0.1 
High School ...... 261,066 23.7 335,672 27.9 335,138 27.8 

Total 2. 1,105,412 100.0 1,201,139 100.0 1,204,351 100.0 


PROMOTIONS 


Nearly 94 percent of the pupils in school were promoted to 
the next highest grade at the end of the 1965-66 school year. 


PROMOTIONS 
Total 
Year No. *% 
WO S4=85) Cen iiecas teed teus «oars e 652,360 79.4 
WOBOERD fice. cuss. are edvere sxesenete 685,223 82.0 
N944R45 tice eke Swed 659,302 86.8 
VOAO =O! cee -ibidie everelete cvsie-e 782,054 92.0 
TODA =D Oi aaetc chonsin w siekeiale Foams 890,265 92.3 
F959=60) fees late etek cnc ease ee 980,979 92.7 
VOB O=6 Ie erie. <.k.2e eyeveve onto ae 1,002,938 93.0 
VOGIEG2 2c kits ac osiceue's 1,018,655 93.0 
WOG263) caaihisn ee eeeaes 1,041,971 93.4 
WOG3=64 sik tice bs dere Gee oe 1,067,013 93.7 
VOGAR65) ass ees oie ieee ne 1,082,952 93.9 
DO 6S-66 iq titer nes eee Bee 1,082,799 93.8 


*Of Membership (last day) 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


It will be noted from the following table that the number 
of high school graduates in 1964-65 exceeded the number the 
previous year by more than 14,200—by far the largest one-year 
increase on record. This was due to the fact that this graduating 
class represented the peak years in births immediately following 
World War II. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Total 
Year No. *% 
IBBYERES | ath omanmoasbecc 22,064 91.9 
IGE REA Giocise clad < ceOioiae 31,529 92.5 
TIGY VE? ial a en ROSeiOIS Dn oto 26,929 95.7 
IGN ONO)” acincooStigoeduiats 30,485 98.2 
WOBASBD. = Wa chm tc syetete ioe, vores cs 36,601 97.7 
UGE O-“GOR Wierpctetecctoctencreiare cers 45,271 97.3 
UEXADA — QBcoboos soa GoccK 50,187 97.9 
VOGUE 2) © oe cases cs seine avspouene, oe 48,068 96.9 
MOG2-“GSs a sictotenevatzvalefovaqeer evel 48,480 99.0 
WIGS=64 sxx. Aevdieveysere eels) enses 53,091 99.0 
NOGA=GH Soi crevchomeiersy acura 67,401 98.3 
UG G5 = GO) ay aro. si toh epoca: cyoceierets 66,187 99.2 


*Of Membership (last day) 
**Percent from 12th grade only this and following years. 


Completion of eleventh grade. 


The final table, based on follow-up studies of high school 
graduates conducted over the past decade, shows that the per- 
centage of graduates continuing their formal education beyond 
high school increased from 37.5 in 1955 to 51.8 in 1965. The 
relative increase for trade, business, nursing and other schools 
was considerably greater than that for colleges. 


WHAT BECOMES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Percentage Succeeding Year 


Total in Schools, 


Nursing Schools 
Colleges 


In Trade, Bus., 


hm 
=} 
= 
=| 
eo 
wm 
=] 
_ 


Colleges 
In Junior 
Colleges 
Total In 
Colleges 
Military 
Services 
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IV. Instructional Personnel 


NUMBER 


A total of 46,283 teachers were employed in 1965-66, of which 
31,488 were elementary school teachers and 14,795 taught in the 
secondary schools of the State. During the same year there were 
2,348 principals and supervisors employed, of which 1,645 were 
in the elementary schools and 703 were in the high schools. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Year Elementary High School Total 
MO ZO=B OT racew ahcccys are sheierareeusise W's. wees 18,702 4,674 23,315 
NO Ame by ule tet ictens ccte ean eiaue\aue Srchene 18,193 4,463 22,656 
NGS O54 10 barr vaverarasoehe tava avon fe Sinvevevere ere for 18,189 6,341 24,530 
MOA AEA es Siew sib ahb ow of daisies <tols iene 19,357 B77 24,534 
AE OP ten tnarsia aves Siete vere. crane Gterdliense 20,663 6,828 27,491 
OD AD DIn caverns, ielois cSisre ewes ociesiyee 23,922 8,391 32,313 
WOR GAG Oe ec ietene ce eiore wae evelens se seweveca 26,765 10,447 37,212 
OG HO imme ee eee oe crc vevelone lovin isa Sieee 27,307 10,6_8 37,935 
MO GTEC Dale wrecks colitaietshe sper cnn ioe esau’ e's 28,491 11,523 40,014 
TOG 2=O8 ewer Suitcase an ene.s Pee ts 28,884 12,503 41,397 
N9GS=64 9 cs. cosine eee Giese oceae oe 29,764 13,689 43,453 
MOG S=65: sis cistets G wipiateec sie ars 656.a0e ease 30,626 14,197 44,823 
MOGD=G6i. cove eisie le cg: aus ora: 0: ore avai 31,488 14,795 46,283 


405 

1,056 

1,296 

1,381 

1,643 

1,893 

2,101 

NOOO ROI ova = iene soierere aie evoke ers sieie ere 1,286 839 2,125 
MO GW 62 ie trai acsicvecsrete's sraleraisifieie./cs'eKe'@ 1,370 837 2,207 
NG 2) eeetons eects er esezstaic ie severe /e lore) e's sisi 1,447 717 2,224 
MOG SGA sere eye csires tay eiieiiel sic ye elles sc srsiicrere 1,494 753 2,247 
IY SR) soo Gaon UdOds nope One 1,549 731 2,280 
TOD =OGi eaters cloie.« cysts ieile lens se.cheresels eiriers 1,645 703 2,348 


*Supervisors included beginning with this year. 


PREPARATION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


In preparation, teachers in North Carolina’s public schools 
rank high in comparison with those in other states. Of the total 
1965-66 instructional staff of 46,283 teachers, 44,370 (95.9 per- 
cent) held certificates based on college graduation and above. 
Only 1,913 of the teachers employed held certificates based on 
less than college graduation. 
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Certificate Status of Teachers 


Certificate Categories Number 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
INOn-=StanGard) pyle sreiiscccis.o ciclo svevssvers 208 129 197 480 
Elementary (By sites a sveleie oe leyepeierere cfm > 6 8 8 9 
Mlementary; As crc scsesieis c.s.clo te oie « 31 16 15 15 
Glass" Cane ree tora care ooctee paises 95 81 73 76 
Class: (Bane cae re avs aa oral aves efor chase 1,377 1,421 1,301 1,333 
Class yA 5.9. Te Giva cc citater. Get lete ote 32,841 34,631 35,882 36,974 
Graduaten 4. «tects nesters e meee 6,827 6,817 7,332 7,396 
Totals, Ue shee eke creo arses exe 41,385 43,103 44,808 46,283 


Certificate Types Degrees Held 
Advanced Principal Doctorate 
Advanced Principal Master’s Plus 30 
Principal Master’s 
Provisional Bachelor’s Plus Approval 


Elementary Principal Bachelor’s 
High School Principal Bachelor’s 


Total 


Scholarships for Teachers 


Prospective Teachers Scholarship Loan Fund—In 1957 the 
General Assembly created the Prospective Teachers Scholarship 
Loan Fund Program. Appropriations for 300 annual scholarship 
loan awards of not more than $350 each and 200 summer term 
awards of not more than $75 were provided. Funds were allo- 
cated for these annual awards to be extended for four years, 
or a maximum of $1,400 per recipient. The 1961 General Assem- 
bly expanded the program to provide 450 annual awards. 

At the beginning of the 1966-67 school year, the tenth year 
of the program, 1,685 of North Carolina’s teachers could be 
directly credited to the Prospective Teachers Scholarship Loan 
Program. The quality of the teachers who were recipients of this 
financial aid is well above average due, in part, to the large 
number of well-qualified applicants from which the recipients 
were chosen. For the past two years an average of 2,078 applica- 
tions were received prior to the March 1 deadline. 

During the 1966-67 school year 2,000 scholarship loan re- 
cipients will be enrolled in more than 50 colleges and universi- 
ties in North Carolina. Over 400 recipients are expected to 
graduate in June of 1967 and join the 1,685 teachers mentioned 
earlier. There were recipients from 95 counties in the most 
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recent group to be awarded the Prospective Teachers Scholar- 
ship Loan. A total of 449 recipients have fulfilled their obligation 
by teaching in the State. Most of them are still teaching in North 
Carolina; 1,163 participants of the program are currently teach- 
ing and simultaneously repaying their financial obligations. 

This source of financial aid has gained wide acceptance since 
its initiation, and has afforded opportunities to many worthy 
prospective teachers who otherwise might never have attended 
college. Since the demand for competent teachers is so great at 
this time, it is apparent that the need for this program will not 
be satisfied in the near future. To help meet the terrific demand 
for elementary teachers, 63% of the 1966 awards were made in 
this area. Steps to increase the amount of the Prospective Teach- 
ers Scholarship Loan, and to increase the number of awards 
available, are in order at this time in view of the personnel needs 
in the teaching profession in North Carolina. 


STATUS OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS SCHOLARSHIP LOAN RECIPIENTS 


o i] to 
3 25 gs 2 
I ec a= n 
cS = tEe §3 “ eae 
z an a gms ee 520 ae 
a Cy ol c= ic) = @ > 
E ee ge se 35 a gh z 
< ES 3.E =eao o be obs o2 Y 
eo =. os m& ~ oO to a e _"= 
Me KO i = BS) ew foe} b._] = a & ay 7) 
$ g 5 ee cr S52 See 3 
> Zz oye ci OZ Coe Ons nR< A 
1957 301 0 38 43 i 0 219 0 
1958 370 0 112 55 9 0 193 1 
1959 338 0 137 70 8 1 121 1 
1960 405 0 192 80 26 3 103 0 
1961 564 6 256 130 30 16 126 0 
1962 604 48 303 112 35 24 82 0 
1963 709 440 79 81 9 51 49 0 
1964 740 570 44 49 4 36 37 0 
1965 547 500 2 27 0 10 8 0 
1966 672 672 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 5250 2236 1164 647 122 141 938 2 


Scholarships for Teachers of the Mental Retarded—In 1963 
the General Assembly created an act “to provide a program to 
deal with the problem of mental retardation in the State and to 
make appropriations therefore.” Section 2 of the act specified 
$100,000 of the appropriation for the biennium to be spent for 
“a teacher’s scholarship program to attract teachers to the area 
of education for the mentally retarded.” 
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Rules and regulations for the administration of the scholar- 
ships were adopted by the State Board of Education on August 
1, 1963. Provisions were made for recipients to receive no more 
than $900 for a regular full-time school year, nor more than 
$300 for both terms of summer school, and $20 per semester hour 
for extension work. All recipients must plan to teach the men- 
tally retarded in North Carolina upon meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


By the end of the 1964 summer session, 328 scholarship 
awards had been made. The majority of the awards were to 
teachers already certified in some other area who wished to be- 
come qualified to teach the mentally retarded. By the end of 
the 1965 summer sessions, 655 awards had been made and 
$97,419 had been used. 


As of September 1, 1966 a total of 914 awards had been 
made to 492 individuals amounting to $139,899. Some of the 
recipients have received only one award, of perhaps only $60, 
while others have received several awards totaling more than 
$1,500. The average per recipient is $284.55. 

This financial aid program has been a great asset to our 
public schools. In the past six years the demand for teachers 
of the mentally retarded has increased from 195 teachers in 
1960 to 925 in 1965. Many of our current teachers of the men- 
tally retarded are not qualified. This program has helped many 
to become qualified teachers in this vital area. 


In-Service Education 


The Program for the Professional Improvement of Teachers 
was established by an appropriation of the General Assembly in 
1961. It is administered through regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Education and is designed to update and upgrade 
the subject matter knowledge of classroom teachers. The pro- 
gram has three phases: Special In-Service Teacher Education, 
Summer and Area Institutes, and Special In-Service Television. 


Administrative units may organize and conduct local in- 
service courses in academic subjects through the Special In- 
Service Teacher Education Program. These courses are tuition 
free and may be offered with or without college credit. Most 
of the courses are taught by college personnel. State funds 
matched by NDEA, Title III, funds are used for most of the 
courses offered without college credit. 

A limited number of offerings are available tuition free 
through Summer and Area Institute Programs offered by col- 
leges in cooperation with the Division of Professional Services. 


A local coordinator leads the discussion after math teachers have viewed 
an in-service televised mathematics lesson. 


These offerings include selected correspondence courses and col- 
lege credit courses over television. A teacher under contract 
may take approved courses upon recommendation of the employ- 
ing superintendent. 

Courses are offered by the State Department of Public In- 
struction via the State educational television network through 
the Special In-Service Television Program. Television is cur- 
rently being supplemented by film in order for these courses 
to be available to all administrative units. Local classes are 
formed to view television or film and each has a follow-up study 
session under the direction of a local coordinator. 

The following table shows participation in the program dur- 
ing 1964-65 and 1965-66. Additional State funds were available 
in 1964-65 which were not available in 1965-66. Some NDEA, 
Title III funds were matched and used for part of 1965-66. 


STATUS OF PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 1964-66 


Special In-Service Special In-Service Total 
No. of Teacher Education Summer and Television Pro- 
Program Area Institutes Program gram 


Enroll- Cost per Enroll- Cost per  Enroll- Cost per En- 


volved ment Contact ment Contact ment Contact roll- 
Hour* Hour* Hour* ment 


1964-65 154 4,361 $.63 989 $.84 9,989 $.35 15,339 
1965-66 157 5,150 $.58 1,576 $.57 1,050 Slot 7,776 


*Cost per contact hour refers to cost computed on the basis of an hour of instruc- 


tion per teacher completing a program. 
**Some aspects not financed due to lack of anticipated funds. 
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Workshops not financed by State funds and approved travel 
are two types of in-service opportunities which have been used 
widely for professional improvement since July 1, 1965. Most 
of the workshops are in areas not eligible for State financing. 
Procedures for recognizing credit for travel which meets certain 
minimum requirements have been authorized. The increased 
interest and participation in all types of in-service activities 
is due, in part, to new requirements for second and subsequent 
renewal of teaching certificates. Teachers must now earn credits 
every five years to renew certificates. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


During 1964-65 the colleges and universities in North Caro- 
lina produced at total of 5,447 new teachers, including 1,992 
elementary and 3,455 secondary school teachers. Approximately 
half of these new teachers (2,720 or 49.9 percent) began their 
teaching careers in the North Carolina public school system in 
1965-66. 


The total demand for new teachers in 1965-66 was 4,329, 
including 2,571 elementary and 1,758 secondary school teachers. 
This demand was based on increased enrollment and replace- 
ment as a result of homemaking, retirement, illness, advanced 
study, death, and other employment. 

North Carolina loses more new teachers to other states than 
it receives from them. In the fall of 1965-66, the public schools 
employed 814 teachers from other states. However, a total of 
1,167 teachers who graduated from a college or university in 
North Carolina during 1964-65 chose to go outside the State to 
begin their teaching careers in 1965-66. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND—1960-1965 


Year Number Teaching Following Year 
Graduated Supply Demand N. C. Other States 
3,574 1,713 677 


4,496 1,890 792 


3,922 2,061 738 
4,447 2,265 826 
4,113 2,287 
4,329 2,720 
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SALARIES PAID 


North Carolina instructional personnel are paid on a monthly 
basis. Salaries are earned by academic teachers on the basis of 
20 teaching days to the month for a nine and one-fourth months 
term. Vocational teachers earn salaries on a calendar month 
basis for nine and one-fourth, ten, eleven, or twelve months 
each year dependent upon the area of service. Supervisors are 
paid on a 10 months basis, and principals are paid for 10, 10-1/2, 
or 11 months each year, depending upon the type and size of 
school. 


Approximately 50 percent of the total instructional personnel 
are paid higher salaries than the State schedule. A number of 
units employed 2,707 additional instructional personnel who 
were paid entirely from local funds. 


The average annual salary paid all teachers in 1965-66 was 
approximately $5,337. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES, ALL FUNDS 


A. Teachers 
Year Elementary High School* Total* 
MO BASS DE Lis ictete Gas.c:cucdere oeier serene ses ae, $ 543.24 $ 701.04 $ 574.32 
BOBO SAD cis pia cas ievaye ete we caetane o.eiahs.e"s 1s 871.96 12022201 910.80 
NOR SA dabicpere none io oats Seer te 1,293.53 1,471.47 1,331.08 
MOA O=B OW tks cies cyeinie wee ts se ota sie 2,560.06 2,736.45 2,603.87 
TODAS Dy - ac wieler cis cleaners @ arise eise 3,223.91 3,397.46 3,268.98 
TOR OEGO 0 rere santo t-arerve or eisasie ole: aysvecens 4,001.20 4,171.23 4,049.01 
MOGO=G1 Pah ces career st stats ete excises nereist is ieee 4,333.24 4,507.33 4,382.01 
MO GVEO 2 2 ct meta citroen oe Pe islewe 4,814.44 5,018.41 4,873.18 
TOG 2Z=6 die Ac cfsversis wire ce acalsyacevara wi ais eos 4,854.78 5,008.80 4,901.31 
MOG B=64)- so sic ererere wfene cheleib bis oie Biers neneice 5,000.11 5,636.58 5,043.10 
WOGE=65. 25.5 wlevsusgcorvnese: os aecsrasaiaya, sie 5,070.95 5,333.95 5,154.26 
WIGH-O6R", Bosca aseesee one caences 5,324.00 5,601.00 5,412.00 
*Including Vocational Education teachers 
**EKstimated 
B. Principals and Supervisors 

Year Elementary High School Total 
ILA BY ES Ee gs een aes ores oan oS $1,074.10 $1,172.98 $1,146.58 
OSG =A De rencieryetsneers set crsbare erayecslcvs Acie eas 1,529.46 1,647.02 1,608.32 
DATS Soper este -cua Aisoseioresnoert/leuelnre ale 1,945,64 2,308.12 2,227.35 
W9QAQ=5O! 5 Sheree we sis wns «Sis 2 @ enslevstaie: sieve 3,843.21 4,292.28 4,090.84 
WODASH OD. fusca eee cis wieiss eats eee 4,825.22 5,423.00 5,105.00 
19692605 3. b44ctcceac cst esse ... 5,968.86 6,363.98 6,142.07 
MOGO=60) eevee ee ms eect. 6,187.83 6,861.15 6,472.05 
IGG G2" ararcencisvare we, ele ioe ike 7,461.89 8,179.70 7,751.36 
MGG2-63) og leend-srstane « Rie anes warsts 7,247.33 8,038.14 7,548.02 
NGG BH=G6 4 rd sore ieyshepe a cise eis Save 7,697.78 8,710.62 8,064.70 
WOGARGB cote c: cse com s sere a nw om By AEDES 8,925.34 8,181.87 
HOG HEC GE Boece cfeveneta cc cptcensncseidiss cuekeus 8,164.00 9,354.00 8,575.00 
*Estimated 


a ne LEED 
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—_—— EEE 
NUMBER EMPLOYED AND AVERAGE SALARIES, STATE FUNDS 


A. Teachers 
Elementary High School Total 

Year No. Average No. Average No. Average 
1939-40 17,946 $ 836.28 5,261 $ 869.16 23,207 $ 843.74 
1944-45 19,059 1256.64 3,936 1255.69 22,995 1256.48 
1949-50 20,112 2488.83 5,206 2459.97 25,318 2482.90 
1954-55 23,183 3125.52 6,518 3073.34 29,701 3114.07 
1959-60 25,552 3822.75 8,197 3744.78 33,749 3803.81 
1960-61 25,955 3822.89 8,289 3776.65 34,244 3811.70 
1961-62 27,240 4666.28 9,046 4600.33 36,286 4649.84 
1962-63 27,451 4681.68 9,713 4604.35 37,164 4661.87 
1963-64 28,465 4785.50 10,718 4815.53 39,183 4793.72 
1964-65 28,555 4942.13 11,489 4767.16 40,044 4891.93 
1965-66 29,832 5135.84 11,642 5053.90 41,474 5112.83 

B. Principals 
1939-40 402 $1398.85 874 $1591.87 1,276 $1531.06 
1944-45 426 2000.37 902 2264.41 1,328 2179.71 
1949-50 504 3790.22 895 4241.64 1,399 4079.02 
1954-55 718 4702.88 868 5320.80 1,586 5041.06 
1959-60 944 5560.13 848 6237.03 1,792 5880.45 
1960-61 992 5576.32 827 6281.24 1,819 5896.81 
1961-62 1,049 6839.06 805 7611.59 1,854 7174.49 
1962-63 1,100 6853.51 777 7687.53 1,877 7198.76 
1963-64 1,148 7229.87 753 8361.56 1,901 7678.14 
1964-65 1,202 7247.42 729 8538.48 1,931 7733.70 
1965-66 1,276 7604.20 701 8990.32 1,977 8095.69 

C. Supervisors 
1949-50 255 $3054.09 
1954-55 265 4015.63 
1959-60 237 4827.05 
1960-61 238 4812.20 
1961-62 267 6403.45 
1962-63 277% 6433.37 
1963-64 285 6582.79 
1964-65 289 6710.02 
1965-66 298 7009.46 


ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 


Average daily attendance in proportion to the number of 
teachers employed indicates the average number of pupils each 
teacher instructs each day. Allotments of teaching positions 
filled by teachers paid from State funds are made on the basis 
of projected current pupil attendance calculated on a formula 
that anticipates the growth or decline of the administrative unit. 
(see page 27) 


PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE PER TEACHER EMPLOYED 
(Not including classified principals) 


Year Elementary High School Total 
192923 Oat ye Pvc, ctsso, scene rete 30.6 21-5 28.8 
NO BARB: Co ccs ec chaier sie sro cisions 34.2 31.1 33.6 
UOS9=4 0. eres bresiersteererns 33.4 28.9 32.2 
MOA AKAD ee mrsticks Sisie cme eres 31.0 22.0 29.1 
U949=50) bs sh eectens ois eie-s es are 30.8 23.7 29.0 
95 4-5 Dita rtierde eveve ise oe eres 29.8 22.8 28.0 
P959=60) .aeiSei cis ccicce see 28.9 22.3 27.0 
UOGO=6 Ler is a taehore hone ies 28.8 22.5 27.0 
VOGT 6 Die ee orca te 27.4 22.3 25.9 
VOC 263i vse iveverate a eserves PA (elt 22.0 25.6 
UQGS=64 ea fone eens araisiare,scavele 26.6 leo 24.9 
UOC 4=65 stars oieistoctere ares 26.0 21.3 24.5 
VOGD=G6i nies cpars: cre cusvsrediarevens 25.4 20.4 23.8 

Eee 
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TEACHER MERIT STUDY 


A report of the North Carolina Teacher Merit Pay Study 
was transmitted to the 1965 General Assembly following its ap- 
proval by the State Board of Education. Subsequently, this com- 
prehensive document was widely disseminated in North Caro- 
lina and through the nation. 

Major recommendations included: (1) that a uniform, State- 
wide program of merit pay was not feasible nor practical for 
the State in 1965; (2) that a merit pay program at the local 
level appeared possible under a number of provisions deemed 
necessary for its success; (38) that efforts under way at the 
State level for the improvement of instruction be continued, 
strengthened, and expanded; and (4) that additional programs 
and efforts for the improvement of instruction at the State level 
and at the local level be initiated and pursued with determina- 
tion and enthusiasm. Four such programs or efforts were sug- 
gested. 

The North Carolina Teacher Merit Pay Study, authorized 
by the 1961 General Assembly and continued by the General 
Assembly of 1963, was intended from its inception as an educa- 
tional, experimental study. Approval of Gastonia City, Martin 
County, and Rowan County by the State Board of Education as 
pilot centers was based primarily on the demonstrated readiness 
and willingness of these administrative units to engage in a 
study of this nature and to profit from it. 

The overall purpose of the study was to determine to what 
degree it is feasible to evaluate teachers with a view to possible 
increments for outstanding teaching. Underlying this general 
purpose was the fundamental assumption that improvement in 
instruction would likely accompany any determined efforts to 
identify superiority in teaching. Limitations of the study pre- 
cluded the consideration of pupil progress as well as the opinions 
of students concerning their teachers. 

The project was cooperatively planned, initiated, operated, 
and evaluated. Evaluative data included reactions to the experi- 
mental study as revealed through an opinionaire administered 
to the approximately 1,200 instructional personnel in the pilot 
centers; an analysis of specific items in this opinionaire in 
terms of recipients and non-recipients of merit pay increments ; 
reactions as revealed through voluntary interviews; observations 
and conclusions of observers and members of local merit study 
committees; summaries of sub-studies carried on in each of the 
three pilot centers; and appraisals by superintendents of the 
three local experiments. 
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V. Educational Programs 


This chapter of the Report discusses the various instructional 
programs and educational services available in the State. The 
programs and services are not mutually exclusive of each other 
or administered as separate entities. The services implement, 
supplement, enrich, and broaden the basic program and are ad- 
ministered within the framework of the total program. For the 
current biennium more educational programs and services are 
available to a greater number of school children than at any 
previous time in the history of North Carolina. This is the 
result of Federal, State, and local effort to see that the needs 
of all children are met in a more equitable manner and that all 
children have widened educational opportunities. 


THE BASIC PROGRAM 


The basic or fundamental instruction program provided by 
the public schools includes curricula which begin with the first 
grade and continue through the twelfth grade. With few ex- 
ceptions, as explained in Chapter III, this basic program is 
divided into two parts: (1) elementary education, K-grade 6; 
(2) secondary education, grades 7-12. 


Language Arts—English 


Elementary—tTraining is centered on the acquisition of pro- 
ficiency in the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Language training begins with oral usage and proceeds to the 
printed and written word, with stress placed upon the relation 
of language training to the experience of the student. Oppor- 
tunity for creative activities in language training is provided; 
a love for books and a capable use of the library are stressed; 
and at all times an attempt is made to make language arts train- 
ing an enjoyable experience. Vocabulary building, spelling, and 
handwriting skills are considered as vital adjuncts to a complete 
language arts program. Training in reading is provided through- 
out. 


Secondary—Training of a more intense and advanced nature 
continues in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Practical 
applications of these skills are made in efforts to help the student 
become self-involved in language training. Reading for depth 
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and breadth is demanded; writing not only involves short essays 
of an expository nature but also business letters, analyses, re- 
ports, research papers, and creative writing, both prose and 
poetry; speaking skills are practiced both formally and inform- 
ally; and listening activities are designed for application in life 
as well as in school. 

Grammar study contributes to facility in all language arts 
skills. Foundations in verbal ability, spelling, and handwriting 
are extended, and more demands are placed upon the quantity 
and quality of the student’s reading, writing, and speaking. 

Opportunities for an introduction to the great literature of 
the world are provided, and purposeful efforts are directed to- 
ward the development of literary appreciation and the techniques 
of critical evaluation. Continued efforts are made to make lan- 
guage training an enjoyable experience, and attempts are made 
to lead the student into the related activities of journalism, de- 
bating, oratory, and drama. 


Mathematics 


Elementary—The primary purpose of teaching mathematics 
in the elementary school is to develop in children the ability to 
use the number system with understanding so that they can 
solve the quantitative problems they will face in today’s world. 

The elementary schools are striving to— 

e Help each child understand the structure of mathe- 
matics, its uses, its laws and principles, its sequence and 
order, and the way in which mathematics as a system ex- 
pands to meet new needs 

e Help children recognize situations in daily living requir- 
ing mathematical solutions and the appropriate techniques 
for solving them 

e Develop within each child as high a level of skill in com- 
putation as is realistic in consideration of that child’s po- 
tential 

e Help each child prepare for the next steps in mathe- 
matical learning which are appropriate for him in terms of 
his potential and his future educational requirements 

e Provide some cultural background and acquaintance 
with the history of mathematics and with the famous mathe- 
maticians and their discoveries. 


Secondary—The secondary school endeavors to expand and 
extend the goals of the mathematics program in the elementary 
school. 


=: te 


Mathematics equipment, acquired through an NDEA project, contributes 
to learning. 


The mathematics curriculum offers opportunities for stu- 
dents to— 


e Further develop and extend computational skills begun 
in elementary school. 

e Gain the competency needed to function successfully in 
a society which constantly demands social and technological 
change. 

e Attain sufficient background which would enable them to 
extend their mathematical education beyond high school. 


At grade 9 a student may choose to reinforce his basic com- 
putational skills by electing Fundamental Mathematics, or he 
may choose to extend his mathematical knowledge by electing 
Algebra I. The diagram below indicates the choices in mathe- 
matics that a student has in most secondary schools of the State. 


Fundamental Mathematics Algebra I 
Algebra I Geometry 
Geometry \ Business Mathematics Algebra II 


Algebra II Consumer Mathematics Advanced Mathematics 
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Science 


Elementary—The elementary science program is broad in 
scope so that the children have ample opportunity to learn major 
concepts and basic principles that affect the principal aspects 
of their environment. Broad understandings are drawn from 
all areas of science; they are introduced in the early grades 
and then further developed and expanded throughout the re- 
maining school years. 

The primary goals of elementary science are to help children 
learn basic science information and to develop scientific abilities, 
skills, attitudes, appreciations, and interests. These goals are 
achieved as pupils search for the answers to their questions 
about the world around them, as they learn to develop habits 
of scientific procedures when searching for answers, as they 
learn to appreciate the significance of science in the world they 
know, and as they discover and apply basic scientific principles. 
Emphasis is placed upon discovery through experimentation and 
observation and on employing thought processes which lead to 
valid conclusions. 

Instruction in science is often correlated with instruction in 
other subject areas in order to assist children in understanding 
important relationships. In so doing, science may be used as one 
of the vehicles for strengthening the teaching of reading, writing 
and number skills. 

In the fall of 1966 the Department of Public Instruction in- 
troduced an instructional program which used television to assist 
the teaching of science in the primary grades. This instructional 


Students work on a science fair project. 
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program includes a weekly televised science program for chil- 
dren, a weekly in-service program for teachers, and a source- 
book of resource materials for teachers. The televised programs 
are broadcast over the North Carolina Educational Television 
Network. 


Secondary—The secondary science program is designed to 
provide continuity in concept and skill development and to pro- 
vide continuous growth of interest in science begun in the ele- 
mentary school. Emphasis is placed on student involvement: 
planning, experimenting, observing, collecting and interpreting 
data, and drawing conclusions. 

The primary aim of secondary science is to help each child 
develop— 

e An understanding of fundamental facts, skills, and con- 
cepts 

e The ability to solve problems employing the scientific 
method 

e Scientific attitudes 

e An interest in and an appreciation for science as a body 
of knowledge and as a vital participant of society. 

Most high schools in the State offer a basic program in 
science which includes physical science, biology, chemistry, and 
physics. In addition, some of the larger schools offer advanced 
courses. Two units in science (including biology) beyond the 
eighth grade are required for graduation. 


Social Studies 


Objectives—“‘Social studies” is an inclusive but specific term 
which deals with the development of those understandings, at- 
titudes, appreciations, skills, and abilities necessary to live effec- 
tively and productively as an individual, participating citizen in 
a democratic society. While these may be viewed as the broad 
objectives of education, the social studies have been assigned a 
major responsibility in the attainment of these goals. 

In a complex, globally-oriented society in which individual 
needs change at an ever-increasing pace, it is essential that an 
effective social studies program be provided for all pupils. The 
kind of program needed will give each pupil the opportunity 
to acquire knowledge about his society, to learn how it evolved 
to its present state, and to understand implications for its future, 
including the basic social values that are constant in a demo- 
cratic society. In addition, it will provide opportunity for the 
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pupil to develop skill in critical thinking, skill in drawing con- 
clusions, and skill in making sound, social, political, and economic 
decisions. 


Elementary—The elementary school social studies program is 
made up of content from the social science disciplines. These are 
adapted to the maturity levels of elementary school pupils. The 
content is correlated with material from the related areas of art, 
music, literature, science, safety, and health to provide a pro- 
gram of depth and breadth. Social studies content can be pre- 
sented by a thematic approach, by problems, or by units. How- 
ever, the organization of content into comprehensive units of 
work is most prevalent at the elementary school level. This 
method provides a means for considerable integration of sub- 
ject matter. 


Secondary—In the seventh and eighth grades and increas- 
ingly in the ninth grade, social studies and language arts are 
taught in a block of time. Content is drawn from the social 
studies area and language arts skills and literature are corre- 
lated with the social studies. 


The high school social studies program differs from the ele- 
mentary program in that the subject areas within the social 
studies are usually taught as separate disciplines. For example, 
a course in U. S. History is offered with an emphasis on history 
as a discipline, but it draws from other disciplines such as 
geography, political science, and economics when they are appli- 
cable. In a good program a course is also correlated with music, 
art literature, and other related areas. 


Art Education 


Elementary—Although few elementary schools have ade- 
quate services of art specialists, classroom teachers generally 
express sincere concern for art as an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 


Many North Carolina programs under Titles I and III of the 
ESEA have included provisions for art specialists in recognition 
that aesthetic deprivation cripples development of a valued 
human resource. These art specialists are available during the 
school year as well as during varied summer programs in the 
arts. 


These same federal sources provide for several art workshops 
designed to upgrade the teacher’s familiarity with the visual 


A Christmas mural becomes a class project. 


arts. These workshops and summer art programs provide wel- 
come summer employment to art teachers throughout the State. 
Secondary—The number of high schools offering art instruc- 
tion increased from 11% in 1962 to 28% in 1964-65. This in- 
crease in art programs has extended the curriculum for the stu- 
dents and has provided employment for a larger percentage of 
North Carolina’s college graduates prepared to teach art. 

The State Program of Studies in Art establishes sequential 
course numbers and descriptions for high school art instruction. 
While scheduling of students for a designated sequence of art 
instruction remains a problem, an attempt has been made to pro- 
vide students with a clearly defined program which develops 
into more specialized individual art pursuits in the junior and 
senior year. In a few school units, based on a specialized ele- 
mentary art program, it is now possible for a student to have 
four to six sequential years of high school art instruction. 

Students who are outstanding in the visual arts continue to 
receive recognition and awards through participation in the 
annual Scholastic Art Awards program, the Governor’s School, 
and the Red Cross-National Art Education Association pro- 
grams. 


Music Education 


Elementary—Music is a popular activity in every classroom. 
By its very nature it lends itself to a variety of activities such 
as singing, listening, playing, body rhythms, and creative ex- 
pression. 

This program is developing as classroom teachers acquire 
the ability to use music as a functional part of the school day. 
Music is being used for recreation, as an aid in devotions, and 
as a part in celebrating special days. It is also being related to 
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the language arts, social studies, and other areas of the curricu- 
lum. Each grade level is engaged in the development of a se- 
quential program of music reading skills, which are an integral 
part of music instruction. 

During this biennium a graded, music appreciation course 
has been added which emphasizes a study of the elements of 
music and which exposes every child to great musical master- 
pieces. Schools are trying to develop a generation of young 
people who understand, enjoy, and patronize artistic perform- 
ances. 


Secondary—Music performance courses such as chorus and 
orchestra emphasize an understanding of music theory, the 
various style periods, and the historical background of the litera- 
ture studied in addition to the skills of performance. Generally, 
schools are tending to delay beginning instrumental instruction 
until the sixth and seventh grades in an effort to guarantee more 
rapid progress and to guarantee that each student experiences 
a sequential program of study. 

An elective music offering, ‘‘consumer” or general music, 
which was added to the curriculum during the last biennium, is 
being offered in more high schools every year. This course is 
designed to give the student who is not primarily interested in 
performing music an opportunity to develop an understanding 
of music and the related arts. 


A high school chorus enjoys performing. 
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Health Education 


The school has a distinct responsibility in the health and wel- 
fare of each student coming under its jurisdiction. It is impera- 
tive that students attain basic health knowledge for themselves, 
their families, and their community. It is during childhood and 
adolescence that the process of acquiring correct health infor- 
mation and the development of proper health attitudes and 
practices must begin. A person needs health education in order 
to protect his health, and he needs abundant health in order to 
make full use of his education. 

The school health program in the elementary and secondary 
schools covers three broad areas: instruction, services, and en- 
vironment. 


Elementary—The health instruction program in the ele- 
mentary school (grades 1-8) is required for 30 minutes per day 
or the equivalent thereof. In the primary grades instruction is 
directed toward the establishment of desirable habits, attitudes, 
and behaviorisms. In the middle elementary grades there is fur- 
ther development of desirable health traits, and topics of pos- 
ture and body mechanics, vision and hearing, accident preven- 
tion, and other areas of concern are introduced. In the upper 
elementary grades emphasis is shifted to study of boy-girl rela- 
tions, alcohol and narcotics usage, family life education, and 
personal grooming. 


Secondary—The instructional program in grade 9 is taught 
in conjunction with physical education-health two days per 
week and physical education three days per week. Among the 
topics introduced are consumer health, mental health, quackery, 
and food fallacies. 


Services—The health services program for all students covers 
teacher screening and observation, correction of defects, coun- 
seling and guidance, policies for the sick and injured, and pro- 
visions, when possible, for medical and dental services. 

The School-Health Coordinating Service, using funds ap- 
propriated by the legislature, provided for indigent children the 
following services over the last two biennial periods. The fol- 
lowing chart represents the number of children who have had 
corrections made: 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


Tonsils 2188 1976 1756 #1563 
Teeth 18224 174385 16716 15280 
Ears 191 Lit loa 575 


Hernia 91 LET 94 121 


. 


how teeth grow poor hite 


An elementary class learns the importance of dental care. 


Orthopedic ff 6 5 60 
Intestinal Parasites 703 780 435 285 
Eyes: 
Examinations 2642 2821 2143 22389 
Glasses 4145 3827 4290 4078 
Surgery 47 96 35 12 
Other 2774 2502 1905 2234 
Physical Examinations 6217 2h AtZ0>- a2 ss 
Preschool 
(Number of Schools) 46 10 69 19 


Physical Education 


Physical education is a sequence of purposeful activities in 
grades K-12 which are primarily concerned with the skills of 
body movement. It is a program of learning experiences that 
makes significant contributions to the physical, social, intellectual, 
and emotional development of the pupils in each age group. 

The educational purposes of physical education are to— 

e Develop and maintain physical efficiency and fitness 
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e Develop basic fundamental physical skills in a wide 
variety of activities 
e Establish desirable health habits, attitudes, and prac- 
tices 
e Contribute to the social and emotional development of 
each individual 
e Develop good sportsmanship and a sense of fair play in 
competition 
e Develop leadership ability and a sense of responsibility. 
The program of activities is based on the needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils. The extent of the program is determined 
by objectives developed by each administrative unit and the in- 
dividual school, the teaching personnel, and available facilities 
and equipment. 
During the past two years, there has been an increase in 
the number of persons employed as supervisors in physical edu- 
cation at the local level. At the present time twenty are serving 


Body movement skills teach balance. 
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in this capacity. With funds available through the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, additional personnel have been 
employed to work with teachers and children in schools which 
qualify for federal funds. Where the services of supervisors are 
available, the quality of the physical education programs has 
been greatly improved. 


Elementary—The minimum requirement for physical educa- 
tion in the elementary grades 1-8 is 150 minutes per week ex- 
clusive of recess and relief periods. It is recommended that 
30 minutes per day be scheduled in grades 1-6. Grades 7-8 may 
be scheduled for 30 minutes per day or three 50-minute periods 
per week. 


These class periods are under the direction of the classroom 
teacher. However, in schools which have grades 7-8 organized 
on the block plan, physical education classes may be taught by 
teachers certified in health and physical education. 


Secondary—Physical education is required of all students in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 for a minimum of 150 minutes per week. In 
grade 9, whether it be in an organized junior high school or a 
four year high school, physical education is alternated with 
health instruction for which one unit of credit is given as a 
State requirement for graduation. Physical education is required 
locally for tenth grade students in approximately 12 percent of 
the secondary schools. Less than 10 percent of the schools re- 
quire physical education in grades 11 and 12; however, 48 per- 
cent offer it as an elective one or more years, grades 10-12. 


Foreign Languages 


Elementary—Foreign Language instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades and in the junior high school has increased in 
demand with the changing attitudes toward the role of language 
in the total school program, and this has brought a change in 
sequential programs. 


Several schools have started a nine-year sequence beginning 
in grade 4. Most of the schools initiating this extended program 
participate in the television series “Parlons Francais” with fol- 
low-up work done by the classroom teacher and/or a French 
specialist. Local native speakers of French or Spanish are being 
employed in several communities to teach their languages to 
children in the elementary school. 


Increasingly, schools are initiating a six-year program in 
either French or Spanish (or both) beginning in grade 7. In 


Practicing Spanish in a language laboratory. 


this program the work done in grades 7 and 8, with classes 
meeting for short periods daily or on alternate days, constitutes 
the first level of instruction. 


Secondary—tThe study of a foreign language is viewed as an 
integration of linguistic skills, cultural knowledge, and attitudes 
of understanding and appreciation of other people. To achieve 
the goal of communicating effectively and directly with other 
peoples of the world, foreign language education demands a long 
sequence of study and revised methods of instruction. 

A four-year program from grades 9-12 in one foreign lan- 
guage is recognized as a minimum acceptable program. In 1965- 
66 only 14 high schools offered no foreign language at all. In 
1962 only 34 schools offered more than two years of a foreign 
language. In 1965-66 the number of schools offering more than 
two years of a foreign language had increased to 169. All modern 
foreign languages have shown a substantial increase in enroll- 
ment during the past biennium. 

With the emphasis on the learning of modern foreign lan- 
guages (in North Carolina as in the nation) Latin enrollments 
have declined slightly, mainly through the dropping of Latin 
from the curriculum in places where it was impossible to replace 
a Latin teacher who left. The publication of a new Curriculum 
Guide for Latin in the summer of 1966 will undoubtedly help to 
give teachers new guidance and new ideas to enliven Latin in- 
struction. 
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Business Education 


Business and office education in the secondary schools of 
North Carolina serves both the college-bound student and the 
potential office worker. For the office worker the business edu- 
cation program offers instruction which enables him to handle 
individual business affairs successfully; in addition, the college- 
bound student is given a basic understanding of business prac- 
tices. The vocational office education program offers a student 
a specialized education which develops vocational competency 
through realistic office experience (see page 73). 


There is a continuing need for expanding the business edu- 
cation program in the secondary schools of North Carolina. This 
is being accomplished by improving and enriching existing pro- 
grams, by updating instruction and equipment, and by attempt- 
ing to staff all programs with qualified personnel. 


Leadership training for students enrolled in business and 
office education is provided through participation in well- 
organized local and State chapters of the Future Business 
Leaders of America Clubs, which afford North Carolina youth 
additional educational opportunities through well-planned activ- 
ities and which encourage the development of leadership qual- 
ities. 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial arts laboratories provide the students of North 
Carolina with the opportunity to become actively engaged in 
studying, planning, organizing, constructing, experimenting, 
testing, servicing, and evaluating synthetic and natural ma- 
terials, simple to complex processes, and the resulting products. 
The individual’s interest, whether it be business, professional, 
management, or technical, is advanced through practical and 
meaningful situations. The use of materials, tools, and machines 
enables him to reinforce concepts and understandings basic to 
occupational and career choices. Increased meaning and purpose 
are given by this program to the theoretical principles of art, 
science, the language arts, mathematics, social studies, and other 
related subjects. 


Approximately 300 schools offer industrial arts courses; pupil 
enrollment is in excess of 25,000. Since a rapidly changing tech- 
nically-oriented society continuously influences our lives, this 
area of general education needs to be greatly expanded. 
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Woodworking in Industrial Arts class develops skill in the use of tools. 


Added impetus for the establishing of more secondary indus- 
trial arts programs has been given by the recently revised stand- 
ards for accreditation. A continuing need in this area includes 
(1) the inclusion of new and existing programs as an integral 
part of all junior high school programs; (2) assistance to pro- 
vide and equip laboratories or shops; and (3) a concerted effort 
to adequately staff present and newly established programs. 


THE PROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Introduction to Vocations 


Introduction to Vocations was introduced in the public 
schools of North Carolina during the 1963-64 school year as one 
phase of the policy of the State Board of Education to make 
vocational education more diversified and comprehensive. It is a 
ninth grade elective course open to both boys and girls. 


Objectives—The over-all objective is to help students develop 
plans regarding their occupational and educational futures. 
Some of the more specific objectives are to— 
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e Help students learn to appraise their own interests, apti- 
tudes, personalities, and skills in relation to a variety of 
vocational opportunities. 


e Help students gain a first-hand knowledge, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the changing employment patterns 
and opportunities in North Carolina and the national world 
of work. 


e Help students understand the basic processes of produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution in the American work 
economy and the importance of human relations and ingenu- 
ity in these processes. 


e Acquaint students with the major occupational fields 
including economic structure, organizational structure, spe- 
cializations, relationships to other occupational areas, kinds 
of work involved, and educational and other requirements. 


Course Content—The course is divided into the following 
major units: 


e Relating Characteristics, Interests, Apitudes, and Abil- 
ities to Occupations 


e Relating the Economic System to Occupations and the 
Students 


e Exploring Manual and Mechanical Occupations 
e Exploring Clerical, Sales, and Service Occupations 


e Exploring Professional, Technical, and Managerial Oc- 
cupations 


e Evaluating and Planning Ahead. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONS PROGRAM 


Number of Schools 
School Year Offering the Course Number Enrolled 


1963-64 45 2,410 
1964-65 92 4,715 
1965-66 208 13,377 


1966-67 (est.) 254 16,052 
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Vocational Education in Agriculture 


Vocational education in agriculture in the public high schools 
of North Carolina provides educational opportunities for youth 
and adults who are engaged in, or preparing to enter, occupa- 
tions involving knowledge and skills in agricultural subjects. 
Increasingly complex educational needs have developed for those 
who will work in the broad field of agriculture, including educa- 
tion for those engaged in production agriculture and for those 
who will be employed in nonfarm agricultural occupations. 


Objectives—The objectives of vocational education in agri- 
culture reflect the occupational needs of workers in agriculture 
and supplement the objectives of general and vocational educa- 
tion. Major program objectives are to— 


e Develop competencies in production agriculture 


e Develop competencies in nonfarming agricultural oc- 
cupations 


e Develop understanding of career opportunities in agri- 
culture 


e Secure satisfactory placement and advancement in agri- 
culture 


e Develop human relations abilities 


e Develop abilities for effective leadership. 


High School Programs—Students enrolled in vocational pre- 
paratory courses in agriculture have as their occupational objec- 
tive employment in production agriculture or in a nonfarming 
agricultural occupation. The nonfarming agricultural occupation 
will include one or more of the functions of producing, process- 
ing, distributing and servicing related to agriculture. 


The selection of individuals for enrollment in classes pro- 
viding instruction for such occupations is based on the student’s 
interest in and potential for achieving competence in one or 
more areas in the broad field of agriculture. Innovations and re- 
search in curriculum development are given prime emphasis. 
Experimental and pilot programs are being conducted, in co- 
operation with several administrative units, in the areas of orna- 
mental horticulture and landscaping, agricultural mechanization, 
agricultural sales and services occupations, and agricultural con- 
struction. Others are being planned in the areas of agricultural 
chemicals, forestry and food processing. 
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The pattern of course offerings from which local schools 
design their curriculum is shown below. 


EDUCATION FOR CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION AND/ 
HIGH SCHOOL OR CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
| | THIRD YEAR & 
ed “EAR REP ene neat AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


SPECIALIZED FARM MANAGER 
OPTION 
" COURSES 
AGRICULTURAL | - A 
PRODUCTION [* P, BUSINESS MANAGER 
703 ao FARM MANAGER 
Pi AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


7 
AGRICULTURAL | ,7_.-— 
MANAGEMENT |-2-~ 
704 
AGRICULTURAL 


AGRICULTURAL - CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION |--~~ 
0 


AGRICULTURAL 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
MACH. , 
7052 TECHNICIAN 
GENERAL 
HORTICULTURE |~~____ NURSERY FOREMAN 
705.3 eee GREENHOUSE MANAGER 
LANDSCAPE TECHNICIAN 
La= FORESTER AID 
NTRODUCTION Td AGRICULTURAL ORNAMENTAL eee 
AGRICULTURE SCIENCE & HORTICULTURE |-- — FORESTER TECHNICIAN 
701 MECHANICS =702 705.4 : FOREST RANGER 
FORESTRY | -7~ 
70018 Dramas oe 0 ASCS TECHNICIAN 
eet 7 SCS TECHNICIAN 
ag GREENSMAN 
CROPS SOILS |----~ 
705.6 
VETERINARY ASSISTANT 
LIVESTOCK LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 
& POULTRY SUPPLY SALESMAN 
705.7 
AGRICULTURAL 
FIELDMAN 
sh ie TT otcoo-------.2,] FEED SALESMAN 
E 2s FARM MANAGER 
Pog - 
AGRICULTURAL | _—— 
BUSINESS <i 
705.9 Sas DEALER 


= SALESMAN 


AGRICULTURAL _ ——— |] CUSTOM APPLICATOR 
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A comprehensive program of exploratory and occupation 
work experiences, including work in production agriculture and/ 
or work in a nonfarm agricultural occupation, is provided. This 
phase of the program is directed and coordinated by the teacher 
with the student, parents, and employer. 

The youth organization for students enrolled in agricultural 
education is an integral part of the program of instruction with 
major emphasis upon leadership development. It is directed by 
the teacher of agriculture with the leadership and guidance of 
local school administrators and the State supervisory staff in 
Agricultural Education. 

Post High School Programs—Instructional programs are 
provided for out-of-school youth and adults who are engaged in, 
or anticipate employment, in farming. Programs are planned 
by each school according to the needs and interest of those who 
will be enrolled in the program. The program may consist of 
short courses, clinics, workshops, and/or general classes—each 
with specific objectives. 

The patterns of organized instruction are determined by the 
teachers of agriculture, local school administrators, and citizen 
committees acting in an advisory capacity. Farm business man- 
agement is considered the core of instruction in the adult 
farmer programs and is supported by courses in various areas 
of technical agriculture. The length of the courses and class 
schedules are governed by the needs and interest of the enrollees. 
Instruction is provided by the teacher of agriculture or a special- 
ist in a highly technical area working under the supervision of 
the teacher. 


Agriculture students learn to estimate lumber yield. 
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Adult farmer education during the past two years has in- 
cluded instruction of organized classes through educational tele- 
vision. A specialist in the subject area conducts the highly tech- 
nical phase of the instructional program. The local teacher of 
agriculture leads discussions with the class on the application of 
technical information provided through the telecasts. The Uni- 
versity Educational Television system and several commercial 
stations have been used to provide this type of instruction. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Financial 

Returns on 
Number High Young and High School 
o School Adult Farmer Total Supervised 

Year Schools Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment Projects 
1934-35 276 LLL 7,700 18,877 1,936,357.01 
1939-40 403 18,621 13,626 32,247 2,077,233.77 
1944-45 398 12502 7,908 20,480 1,660,431.87 
1949-50 538 21,756 8,339 30,095 2,993,941.47 
1954-55 593 30,038 14,794 44,832 6,168,091.49 
1959-60 590 35,726 18,735 54,461 7,455,716.04 
1960-61 byt 35,596 18,150 53,746 8,287,322.63 
1961-62 553 38,287 19,379 57,666 8,133,908.52 
1962-63 539 39,639 20,058 59,697 8,331,919.13 
1963-64 540 40,177 20,820 60,997 — 
1964-65 515 43,631 19,020 62,651 — 
1965-66 493 42,473 21,134 63,607 _ 

EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
(Not Including Teacher Training) 

Year State Local Federal Total 
1934-35 $ 39,773.82 $ 136,166.34 $ 173,994.21 $ 349,934.37 
1939-40 129,706.33 224,264.45 328,136.65 682,107.43 
1944-45 251,172.36 281,877.59 334,508.17 847,558.12 
1949-50 851,853.31 649,631.33 447,808.68 1,949,313.32 
1954-55 921,204.59 1,238,923.48 621,230.28 25131,001.95 
1959-60 1,616,380.87 1,388,323.28 723,386.35 3,728,090.50 
1960-61 1,731,560.61 1,401,567.08 722,427.65 3,855,555.34 
1961-62 2,175,379.04 1,627,294.29 722,106.15 4,524,779.48 
1962-63 2,317,575.06 1,664,770.89 732,426.13 4,714,772.08 
1963-64 2,376,872.21 1,693,020.04 733,395.00 4,803 ,287.25 
1964-65 1,341,592.00 1,457,172.00 2,150,355.00 4,949,119.00 
1965-66 1,222,109.00 1,774,630.00 2,247,459.00 5,244,204.00 


Vocational Office Education 


Vocational office education provides programs designed to de- 
velop vocational competency through realistic office experience. 

At the high school level, vocational office education provides 
preparation for young people planning careers in office occupa- 
tions. Office occupations are those performed by persons in public 
and/or private enterprise which are used to facilitate functions 
of the office. Such activities include recording and retrieval of 
data, internal and external communication, reporting of infor- 
mation, record-keeping functions, and the supervision and co- 
ordination of office activities. 
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Rather than decreasing the demand for well-prepared office 
workers, the increasing use of electronic office equipment has 
created a need for updating the level of skills for office workers. 
To fulfill the need created by this demand, more adequate train- 
ing facilities should be provided. The increasing technical level 
of skills expected of office workers calls for an updating of voca- 
tional business and office education beyond the basic clerical and 
stenographic training that has been provided in the secondary 
schools heretofore. 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
with its provisions for business and office education, it is pos- 
sible to expand, upgrade, and improve high school programs with 
Federal funds. The improvement and enrichment of existing pro- 
grams and the planning and implementing of new programs in 
business and office education help to meet the need for updating 
instruction and skills to keep pace with technological advance- 
ment. 

Pilot programs in data processing instruction were in opera- 
tion in six North Carolina high schools in 1965-66, with a total 
enrollment of 347. Seventy-seven vocational office occupations 
programs have been approved for the school year 1966-67, with 
an estimated enrollment of 4,450. Approximately one third of 
these are cooperative (on-the-job work experience) programs, 
and about two thirds are preparatory (in-school work experi- 
ence) programs. Projected plans indicate that programs will be 
greatly expanded in the years ahead. 


Distributive Education 


Distributive education is for young men and women who wish 
to prepare for careers in some field of distribution, marketing, 
or services. The total area of distribution is concerned with the 
economic function of moving goods and services from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. It includes many occupations in such 
areas as banking, real estate, finance, retail and wholesale busi- 
nesses, personal businesses, repair services, transportation, and 
communications. Occupational objectives might include many 
different jobs in these areas such as banker, salesman, super- 
visor, sales manager, personnel director, advertising manager, 
and many others. 

Major functions of distribution are taught vocationally 
through a variety of methods. All students receive broad and 
general group instruction in distribution and marketing activ- 
ities. Group instruction is supplemented by in-depth individual- 
ized instruction in a specialized area. This provides development 
for the student at his particular level of employment. 


A student on-the-job trainee learns to check and mark merchandise. 


On-the-job instruction, or directed work experience, gives the 
student an opportunity to put theory into practice while develop- 
ing competencies related to his career goals. 

Projects are used to provide specialized instruction. Projects 
are a series of selected activities giving the student an oppor- 
tunity to experience theory in practice. These projects include 
directed observations, analyses and evaluations of situations and 
materials, discussion, independent study, and simulated occupa- 
tional experience. 

Leadership training for students enrolled in distributive edu- 
cation is provided through participation in well-organized local 
and State chapters of the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America. 

Follow-up surveys are conducted periodically to learn the 
location of former distributive education students and to help 
determine changes needed to strengthen the instructional pro- 
gram. Surveys reveal that 80 per cent of the distributive educa- 
tion graduates remain in the occupations for which they were 
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trained or in closely related occupations. These graduates with 
specialized training also receive promotions more rapidly. Ap- 
proximately 18 per cent of distributive education gradutes con- 
tinue their education beyond the high school level. Some become 
teacher-coordinators of distributive education or advance to 
supervisory positions in education. 


ENROLLMENT, GROWTH, AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SHOWING SOURCE OF FUNDS EXPENDED 


Source of Funds 


Year Enrollment Local State Federal Total 
1958-59 4,943 $ 67,342 $115,971 $ 66,139 $ 249,452 
1959-60 5,406 77,874 105,364 67,139 250,377 
1960-61 Weto3 86,288 127,823 68,196 282,307 
1961-62 9,097 92,634 214,275 63,627 370,536 
1962-63 11,007 88,709 202,587 63,539 354,835 
1963-64* 2,835 161,796 330,325 63,484 555,605 
1964-65* 4,240 171,515 632,318 63,697 867,530 
1965-66* 7,549 288,490 294,288 493,735 1,076,513 
1966-67 (Est)* 10,058 348,588 605,897 493,735 1,448,220 


*Enrollment in Distributive Education decreased because adults were included in the 
data for 1962-63 and prior years, but are not included for 1963-64 and later years. 


Vocational Home Economies 


The traditional objective of home economics education has 
been to prepare students for the vocation of homemaking through 
the development of those understandings, abilities, and attitudes 
which contribute toward effectiveness in the homemaking role. 
Areas of study include: 


e Family relationships and child development 


e Consumption and other economic aspects of personal 
and family living 


e Nutritional needs and the selection, preservation, prep- 
aration, and use of food 


e Design, selection, construction, and care of clothing, and 
its psychological and social signifiance 


e Textiles for clothing and for the home 
e Art as an integral part of everyday life 


e Management in the use of resources so that values and 
goals of the individual, the family, or of society may be at- 
tained. 


Two students, doing comparative shopping, learn to stretch the food dollar. 


With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
impetus has been given to the development of home economics 
programs which prepare students for wage earning occupations. 
Occupational courses provide training in the areas of child care, 
companion aide to the elderly, food service, custom clothing con- 
struction, and housekeeping aide. In 1965-66 an occupational 
course was taught in 36 schools with an enrollment of 578 stu- 
dents. 

The Future Homemakers of America is a student organiza- 
tion found in 586 high schools. The purpose of the organization 
is to help individuals improve personal, family and community 
living through organized programs as a part of the homemaking 
education program in the schools. 
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GROWTH IN VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Evening Classes 


Year Teachers Enrollment Number Enrollment 

LOZQESOH TM Neeaahicene dae heteiters 231 10,216 271 3,501 
NO BASB HE of, Ssharracalseaeets okedsts an 87 5,283 355 6,761 
POSSEAO! ah. s' di wtenrctnieretaten terete tes 289 20,981 302 4,718 
NOAARA Bin Ni balsa: ctcauareeere cle anes enecans 406 29,162 139 2,334 
PQASEBO! |) | tatets dlers sraererecraeterscecs 436 32,203 223 3,046 
PORACH 4. -oakeirsrctencreeremeetetets 545 63,020 301 14,486 
POSS=GO! | A tactetercvaloreiesete rolerscche te 593 45,731 459 9,701 
HOCO=SGT eG ssevetsreveretatencesrerstete ets 591 47,772 441 10,494 
VOGTHC2 See erecdeoresaneherdioves este = 659 56,199 473 11,337 
UGGZ=G8" 1s drassiereuderssterictesteress re 680 59,530 481 11,770 
NGGS=64i 1 percteteveyeustevetetevelenetecclouse 699 61,098 490 UP iia 
VOGASGD Se) Wroavee apni ete selena 732 63,508 574 11,572 
MOGD=66) 9c. chars cvevereimsiastsissiaietors 776 64,128 538 10,402 


EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


(Teacher Training Costs Not Included) 


Year State Local Federal Total 
TIRPRIER)) | Spoue $ 54,963.45 $ 151,500.20 $ 19,538.28 $ 226,001.93 
1934-385 ..... 13,677.18 40,192.79 52,708.09 106,573.06 
1939-40 ..... 64,773.27 116,116.41 168,231.74 349,121.42 
1944-45 ..... 249,660.74 211,685.18 174,148.73 635,494.65 
W949=50 . ecie 758,983.20 460,026.54 231,402.97 1,450,412.71 
VO5S—bDw eee: 1,033,076.83 675,940.87 318,605.47 2,027,623.17 
VOBO=60 ce ors 1,392,948.71 1,028,513.55 386,247.00 2,807,709.26 
TOGO=61 eee 1,485,338.62 1,054,698.91 386,247.00 2,926,284.53 
1961-62 ..... 2,071,188.24 1,377,326.85 397,977.00 3,846,492.09 
UOG2=63) © Seis «.. 2,073,018.47 823,665.15 397,977.00 3,294,661.62 
1963-645 oie. 2,227,733.07 875,236.69 397,977.00 3,500,946.76 
1964-65 ..... 2,861,249.00 1,400,208.00 441,847.00 4,703,394.00 
1965-66 ..... 3,080,622.00 1,753,919.00 397,977.00 5,232,518.00 


*The figures concern only departments financed in part by Federal funds. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


The 1963 Vocational Education Act has made possible the 
establishment of Trade and Industrial Education along a much 
broader front of trade-skill instruction for high school stu- 
dents. In addition to the increase in programs, this expansion 
has meant added curriculums and the initiation of programs in 
areas where skill scarcity has long existed in the less populated 
communities. Vital curriculums in health, communications, 
metals, construction, and mechanical repair service have en- 
hanced course offerings for the small as well as the large high 
school. 

Trade and Industrial Education provides balanced programs 
of technical skill instruction and work experience for high 
school students to enable them to become competent workers in 
a wide range of vocations. The common objectives of these pro- 
grams are to (1) develop skills, abilities, understandings, atti- 
tudes, and working habits; (2) impart knowledge or informa- 
tion needed by individuals who are preparing to become em- 
ployed; and (3) assure effective progress in trade and industrial 
occupations after graduation from high school. 


GROWTH OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Year Administrative Units No. of Schools Teachers Enrollment 
1963-64 93 166 5,382 
165 247 11,999 
285 491 17,024 
*1966-67 301 628 23,428 


*Estimated 
EXPENDITURES FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Teacher Training Expenditures not Included) 
Year Local State Federal Total 


1963-64 242,496 463,544 222,464 928,504 
606,335 486,204 1,543,522 

1,251,522 1,313,634 3,794,523 

*1966-67 1,489,381 2,253,352 1,313,634 5,056,367 


*Estimated 


Trade and Industrial Education, financed from Federal, 
State, and local funds, has developed over the past few years 
into three types of high school programs: Introduction to In- 
dustrial Education, Trade Preparatory Training, and Industrial 
Cooperative Training. 


Introduction to Industrial Education is primarily a 10th grade 
program that surveys several occupations within a given area. 
Students are given basic familiarization training in several oc- 
cupations to provide them with a basis for selection of a specific 
area of concentration when they reach the 11th and 12th grades. 
This program was implemented at the beginning of the 1964-65 
school term and presently includes 10 areas for student selection 
such as automotive, construction, textiles, and metals industries. 


Trade Preparatory Training provides training in 31 basic 
trade-skill areas such as air conditioning and refrigeration, auto 
mechanics, boatbuilding, bricklaying, carpentry, commercial 
cooking, technical drafting, electricity /electronics, machine shop, 
photography, sheet metal, shoemaking and repair, surveying, 
tailoring, and welding. Students enrolled in this program are 
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training for intense skill-specialization beyond the one period 
(180 hour) minimum. They can obtain 1,080 hours of instruc- 
tion in the trade or skill subject selected. During the 1965-66 
school year, 362 Trade Preparatory Training elasses were con- 
ducted in the high schools. 


Industrial Cooperative Training, offered to 11th and 12th 
grade students, is a program that involves participation by the 
school, business, and industry to establish on-the-job work ex- 
perience for students in carefully selected occupational areas. 
On-the-job training is matched by one or two periods of tech- 
nical-related information by a teacher-coordinator. Students 16 
years of age or older are placed in programs designed to develop 
such occupational skills as automotive repair service, baking, 
building trades, cabinet making, dental assisting, dental labora- 
tory trades, electronics, metal trades, nurses’ aide, photography, 
and printing. In 1965-66, 118 Industrial Cooperative Training 
programs were conducted in the high schools in the State with 
training made possible in 146 different occupations. 


Vocational Surveys—Follow-up surveys are conducted periodi- 
cally to learn the location of former Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion and to determine needed changes to strengthen the instruc- 
tional program. These surveys reveal that over 60% of the 
graduates remain in the field for which they were trained or 
in closely related occupations. 


NUMBER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKING VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 1965-66 


Number Membership Number’ Per Cent 
Course Title Schools Enrollment Last Day Passing Passing 
ENGLISH: 
melishy We octacteet cies ere 726 100,572 91,087 82,037 90.1 
English II 89,010 80,020 72,321 90.4 
English III 78,457 71,734 66,425 92.6 
English IV 69,678 65,985 64,166 97.2 
Advanced English ..... 32 898 880 873 99.2 
Advanced Composition . 53 1,312 1,260 1,243 98.7 
Dramatics) “—cascee cere: 137 4,324 3,988 3,888 97.5 
Jit Paosabocesee 193 4,845 4,557 4,416 96.9 
Speech a ccsnee saisie ccc 146 4,745 4,433 4,300 97.0 
Reading Improvement . 135 7,494 6,718 6,273 93.4 
Creative Writing ...... 27 826 779 757 97.2 
World Literature ...... 16 542 511 496 97.1 
Other English ......... 67 2,546 2,379 2,346 98.6 
Ota Bicrteret cerceeats ottee cterencke 365,249 334,331 309,541 92.6 
MATHEMATICS: 
Remedial Math ........ 8 295 247 214 86.6 
General Math 1 ....... 703 58,653 50,973 43,937 86.2 
General Math II ...... 22 1,693 1,434 1,207 84.2 
Mivebral We. stercartarse.stoo 787 71,465 65,695 56,267 85.6 
Geometry: .20 32 5.2.5.2 728 45,246 42,442 38,039 89.6 
ANicebraillimises creriect.. ta. 570 31,822 29,678 26,689 89.9 
Advanced Math ....... 358 9,722 9,257 8,847 95.6 
Consumer Math ....... 173 10,871 9,278 8,206 88.4 
TrivOnOMetry.  sinccissereueis 170 4,578 4,406 4,166 94.6 
Advanced Algebra .... 41 2,946 2,811 2,651 94.3 
Otherm Math: Sacer. 13 299 294 287 97.6 
Total Gage sion ee cicve eset 237,590 216,515 190,510 90.0 
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NUMBER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKING VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 1965-66 


Number Membership Number Per Cent 
Course Title Schools Enrollment Last Day Passing Passing 
SCIENCE: 
General Science ....... 241 19,221 17,091 15,213 89.0 
Physical Science ...... 551 67,885 61,763 55,215 89.4 
Earth Science ......... ) 339 299 264 88.3 
Life Science .......... 1 I eAr 120 96 80.0 
BiOlOS Ya sfeSecashanc G0 694 91,223 81,525 72,185 88.5 
Advanced Biology ..... 150 4,677 4,445 4,265 96.0 
PW Silesia ck cee athe sas 493 11,050 10,409 10,040 96.5 
Advanced Physics .. .. 1 51 47 44 93.6 
Chemistry s..c00c0 06 4 575 31,086 28,871 26,301 91.1 
Advanced Chemistry .. 30 661 621 582 93.7 
Anatomy and Bee ey 5) 415 397 387 97.5 
Chemistry III ....... 2 56 49 39 79.6 
Other Science ......... 18 763 fall 667 93.8 
Mota li@yssvvernstals cas ore sy wnieve 227,554 206,348 185,298 89.8 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
Civics: Gygcei 6 peice cites 516 41,136 37,304 34,366 92.1 
Introduction to 
Government ......... 115 6,653 6,219 5,781 93.0 
Advanced Government . 52 2,928 2.721 2,593 95.3 
Democracy in Action .. 120 5,185 4,773 4,584 96.0 
International Relations . 6 288 280 254 90.7 
World Geography ..... 398 22,467 20,432 19,015 93.1 
World History ........ 637 62,285 56,196 50,201 89.3 
United States History .. 665 80,419 73,055 66,895 91.6 
Economics ...........- 491 26,037 24,491 23,665 96.6 
Sociology: 2c. ee aecee 499 26,329 24,863 24,042 96.7 
Other Social Studies ... 35 1,906 1,791 1,677 93.6 
Mota) wsceer cee omic 275,633 252,125 233,073 92.4 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
Brencht iter aniicuc ee cake 659 33,704 31,122 2ilee 89.1 
Conversational French I 1 10 9 9 100.0 
French: ‘TT 2 sas wicsanns 585 20,860 19,758 18,578 94.0 
Conversational French II 1 20 19 19 100.0 
French: TP s522.4.0000% 154 3,289 3,181 3,103 97.5 
Wrench, TV) Geedecn cies > 45 789 770 766 99.5 
PETC H WV te ace.ssevecsiergesceie 6 111 109 109 100.0 
Spanish: Wo acre ehe.e sions 222 15,077 13,907 11,997 86.3 
Conversational Spanish I 1 8 8 8 100.0 
Spanish: I eee. 2 as as 174 9,095 8,597 7,910 92.0 
Conversational Spanish IT 1 25 24 24 100.0 
Spanish) DD 2.0.06. 64 1,455 1,404 1,348 96.0 
Spanishy TV. oo. casa tunes 16 159 156 156 100.0 
SpAaNIsh* “Vi Veneers aus sseveue 2 1i a! 11 100.0 
German) To sci e ss cows 13 496 428 379 88.6 
German oll i ecctee esc. 0s 8 332 317 298 94.0 
German: (De 68 eeiescuetscs ns 4 60 56 55 98.2 
German VW) 2.8 a5. sds 3 a 1 1 al 100.0 
Russian’ Wl see cesses oe 2 40 39 36 92.3 
Russian) GT Gaaeccccie sae «lene 2 39 38 38 100.0 
eatin To echoes ceuewes.c 157 7,225 6,756 6,142 90.9 
Featin: TT sjenciasis eee 30% 134 belek 4,925 4,736 96.2 
Tuatine WTS cictadiideeaines 21 421 409 404 98.8 
Tiatin: TV .cs.05..5002< 9 188 187 187 100.0 
MOtaly, gatsteneicceslee wee ocs eS ees 98,552 92,231 84,001 91.1 
BUSINESS EDUCATION: 
Basic. Business <.52.<.0. 323 14,752 13,097 11,946 91.2 
Principals of Selling .. 10 249 214 193 90.2 
Advertising ........... 3 47 45 43 95.6 
ED ATP Oe rotee des Piatto aw tose 732 61,703 56,612 53,534 94.6 
Typing Tl ioc wistieats are 551 16,454 15,377 14,859 96.6 
Shorthand <2 aiccac.ekss 476 13,456 a Ia Dey faa 10,790 92.1 
Shorthand ID 2 .c0.... 167 2,483 2,324 2,260 97:2 
Notehand) .2isodcens es oe il 382 363 331 91.2 
Bookkeeping I ......... 499 19,074 17,200 15,795 91.8 
Bookkeeping II ........ 49 770 706 668 94.6 
Bookkeeping III ....... 4 89 88 84 95.5 
Office Practice .i0...60 235 5,721 5,318 5,201 97.8 
Business Machines ..... 22 93 832 776 93.3 
Cooperative Office 
Occupation o.4.2<5.% 6 134 126 124 98.4 
Business Math ........ 300 17,343 15,059 13,141 87.3 
Business Communication 67 2,273 2,032 1,932 95.1 
Business aw |.ss.6 ess 60 2275 2,089 1,950 93.3 
Business Economics .... 55 2,013 1,769 1,629 92.1 
Duplicating Machines .. 2, 46 40 40 100.0 


POC AN EMS cia isies sare eivie scr areleietsce 160,196 145,002 135,296 93.3 
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NUMBER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKING VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 1965-66 


Number 
Course Title Schools Enrollment 
AGRICULTURE: 
Agriculture. I ........- 484 16,534 
Agriculture II ........ 474 11,430 
Agriculture’ (ET ccc cee 382 6,516 
Agriculture IV ...... . 808 4,610 
Ag. Construction ...... 57 977 
Ag Machineryi tes sss ce 65 1,366 
General Horticulture .. 31 554 
Ornamental Horticulture 28 661 
OLVESUNVs: an ccyepen dene Seetesneres + 16 450 
Crop and Soil 
Technologyu ace ces 11 149 
Livestock and Poultry . 13 187 
AS. (BUSINESS). ose ere sie 8 113 
Other Agriculture ..... 3 34 
TROGATRN cisrc severe eeareievsuer toler 43,575 
HOME ECONOMICS: 
Home Economics I .... 737 37,499 
Home Economics II ... 5 242 
Home Economies III ... 639 21,168 
Home Economics IV ... 472 8,778 
Housekeeping ......... 78 1,550 
Management .......... 1 14 
Blood Service: 0.5.2.6 st 16 304 
Clothing Services ...... 2 35 
Child: Care Aide ....... 4 217 
Sewan Sign ysssciepeieiereieicuatss) oa ul 146 
Companion Aide ....... 2 34 
OO ay evasers cuepcatterer cua erensorets 19 596 
Clothing yn ade eneersier 13 449 
Family Relations ...... 17 655 
Boys Home Economics . 33 905 
Bamiualy: (ihe. oo atieeel- 1s. 192 7,045 
Other Home Economies 5 58 
40} 62) es nett Bigham oie 79,697 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: 
Distributive Ed. I ..... 138 3,624 
Distributive Ed. II ... 134 2,433 
Man ketin gagh go cieccl- ones 70 2,150 
Marketing IT jccc > ssise 15 169 
Commercial Art ...... 1 19 
Salesmanshipy = o.0.- 6 << 7 305 
Advertising Sofie. <1). sate 3 176 
Totaly pai cseke eisvachccste lens ore 8,916 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 
Automotive (eas. ucee = 4 127 
Construction: 53... <<)... 52 2,625 
Mlectrical tre. @oukicc sete. 1 13 
UEMLbURe pace aeietstertect-1< 2 24 
EXD Let cr.tatepe veoh tater ahetal crete 1 23 
MOGalye cers ccskspewhaae te evokes 2,812 
INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVE TRAINING: 
ROH I ee ott aise ices 115 2,346 
MOT. DY. eit paces scien 86 1,203 
TOU SPU. SA tebe dat sicterctsranss 17 207 
Total sehen cee stale cherctars sien 3,756 
MECHANICS: 
Body and Fender Repair 2 88 
Engine Tune Up ...... 1 24 
Auto Mechanics 1 ...... 19 521 
Auto Mechanics II .... 10 175 
Internal Combustion 
imngine Lp ros ce eessieie,s 16 437 
Internal Combustion 
Dvn. Ml Oo coeon one 6 79 
Motalet jos fe tees eS Sicteys 1,324 
CONSTRUCTION : 
Bricklaying oD pve ee << 122 2,658 
Bricklaying, IT ........- 56 801 
Cabinetmaking I ...... 5 142 
Cabinetmaking II ..... 1 22 
Carpentry, plas ici 75 1,503 
Carpentry Wi. 2.352: 19 224 
Painting and Decorating 1 33 
Technical Drafting I .. 29 1,106 
Technical Drafting II . Yr ( 54 
Architectural Drafting . 4 53 
Machine Design ....... 1 27 
Trades and Crafts ..... 8 273 
Total Cok a hea wa serdar 6,896 


Membership 
Last Day 


14,815 
10,279 
5,948 
4,332 
881 
1,233 
505 
601 
410 


139 
170 
106 

34 
39,453 


72,655 


3,142 
2,181 
1,936 
157 
19 
277 
163 
7,875 


Number 
Passing 


13,814 
9,825 
5,774 
4,268 

867 
1,189 
490 
582 
391 


138 
166 

98 

34 
37,636 


Per Cent 
Passing 


93.2 
95.6 
O71 
98.5 
98.4 
96.4 
97.0 
96.8 
95.4 


99.3 
97.6 
92.5 
100.0 
95.4 


95.4 
98.6 
96.8 
98.6 
98.5 
92.9 
96.9 
100.0 
98.1 
95.3 
100.0 
98.4 
96.7 
98.3 
96.2 
97.4 
90.7 
96.4 


98.2 
98.4 
94.3 
99.4 
100.0 
94.9 
90.8 
97.1 


90.9 
97.1 
100.0 
95.2 
100.0 
96.9 


98.4 
99.2 
100.0 
98.8 


90.8 
100.0 
95.3 
96.1 


96.3 


98.4 
95.7 


97.4 
96.3 
99.2 
100.0 
94.7 
99.5 
81.8 
94.2 
96.1 
91.8 
100.0 
95.3 
96.1 
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NUMBER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKING VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 1965-66 


Number Membership Number Per Cent 
Course Title Schools Enrollment Last Day Passing Passing 
ELECTRICITY/ELECTRONICS: 
Electricity and 
Electronics I ....... 15 589 496 454 91.5 
Electricity and 
Electronics II ...... 6 144 134 129 96.3 
Combined Elec. 
Electronics .......... 8 139 120 116 96.7 
1 8 
1 


Electrical Installations . 100.0 


Radio and TV Service . 15 13 13 100.0 
ROGAN. ba Gets: oe eeecclere eA eons 896 771 720 93.4 
SERVICE OCCUPATION: 

Cooking and Baking ... 17 205 186 182 97.8 

Cosmetology ........... x 106 90 90 100.0 

Health Occupations 19 407 367 346 94.3 

Marineology ........... 2 53 47 42 89.4 

Marine Vocations ...... 4 55 52 50 96.2 

Printing’). c..c. scenes «s 5 95 83 83 100.0 

Shoemake and Repairs . 2 40 29 24 82.8 

WOW OTIN Ee we ee Giese tee 5 195 168 145 86.3 

Air Conditioning ...... 2 21 15 15 100.0 
MOvals > wiaw-aye js sioy~ isis wee eens ALT? 1,037 977 94.2 
METAUS 2 o. 2c iseaceccees 22 492 448 423 94.4 

Introduction to 

Vocations .......0..06 210 13,292 11,964 11,140 93.1 
MUSIC: 

Consumer Music ...... 123 6,414 5,957 5,843 98.1 

Chorus 756-5 ohe.c siete 442 28,004 26,183 25,972 99.2 

Band? <iisis scrote eioiaieus 430 19,541 18,607 18,390 98.8 

Orchestra: sa.sees 6 eee 62 1,082 1,046 1,046 100.0 

Music Theory ......... 26 459 423 414 97.9 

Music Appreciation .... 11 192 164 162 98.8 

Other Music .......::. 4 91 88 82 93.2 
TOGA | 5.5. esis cies. svete cee! si suejaiens 55,783 52,468 51,909 98.9 
PRN Sarseiaieewiccis es tease 136 14,717 13,130 12,670 96.5 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 

Industrial Arts I ..... 164 11,897 10,620 10,070 94.8 

Industrial Arts II ..... 133 4,086 3,642 3,423 94.0 

Graphic Arts ...6:3<s%. 8 206 197 193 98.0 

(Crarts) aes onastas ae ee am ff 171 146 141 96.6 

Mechanical Drawing I . 122 4,391 4,004 3,798 94.9 

Mechanical Drawing II 42 PAT 685 667 97.4 

Metal Technology I .... 8 327 280 261 93.2 

Metal Technology II ... 4 ips 60 60 100.0 

Wood Technology I ... 12 380 316 300 94.9 

Wood Technology II ... 6 183 145 129 89.0 

Electricity Electronic .. 8 281 242 228 94.2 

Power Mechanics ...... 3 83 78 73 93.6 
ER Gaal ee crsrcucte eae ale aceite 22,803 20,415 19,343 94.7 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

Physical Education I . 716 108,422 99,355 94,881 95.5 

Physical Education II . 274 28,149 25,585 24,901 97.3 

Physical Education III . 13 662 618 592 95.8 

Physical Education IV . 4 293 253 240 94.9 

Modern Dance ......... 1 25 20 19 95.0 

Healthielac mich cot. 114 16,978 15,558 14,865 95.5 

Wealth Ul ....e008-s 60 5 699 648 580 89.5 
Miotaligs 2o. h sveacieiets acelin 65 155,228 141,637 136,078 96.1 
MISCELLANEOUS COURSES: 

Psychology: Goes «+» sie ce 23 23132 1,945 1,853 95.3 

Guidance a2 Shussiecie cies ee 2 53 bz 50 96.2 

Photography .......... 2 124 alia 111 100.0 

Bible. adiacis cece s ose 0 49 2,258 2,016 1,842 91.4 

ROMG saieve sate crecewre on 1 400 392 a2 94.9 

Aero Space Education. . 3 74 63 54 85.7 
TOtalh” schesuseese ets ooiccsayeie ere 5,041 4,579 4,282 93.5 
GRAND TOTAL ........ 1,781,179 1,612,911 1,503,215 93.2 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Comprehensive School Improvement Project 


The North Carolina Comprehensive School Improvement 
Project is a field oriented effort which seeks to improve the 
teaching and learning of reading, writing and arithmetic in the 
elementary schools of the State. It is a part of the program of 
the Department of Public Instruction and is jointly financed by 
the State Board of Education and by the North Carolina Fund. 
The Fund monies for the project are from a special grant made 
by the Ford Foundation for this purpose. 


Applying elementary schools which have been accepted for 
participation by the State Board of Education are encouraged 
to search for effective educational practices in the areas of 
(a) curriculum design; (b) methods of instruction; (c) special 
instructional materials and equipment; (d) pupil and teacher 
time; and (e) pupil and teacher talent. The project also en- 
deavors to better prepare pre-school youth for successful entry 
into the first grade; to promote professional growth of, and in- 
service activities for, participating public school staff members; 
to facilitate a partnership between the public schools and the 
teacher training institutions of North Carolina; and it aspires 
to serve as a laboratory in which possible future directions of 
educational improvement may be developed for the State. 


The Comprehensive School Improvement Project (CSIP) is 
packaged in two parts: a six-week Summer Readiness Program 
and the Regular School Year Program. Though these phases are 
related, neither is dependent upon the other. The short summer 
activity is designed to serve youth of limited social and educa- 
tional experience who are to be school beginners the subsequent 
fall. The full-year aspect of the CSIP typically involves three 
classes: of primary age pupils who are school beginners, young- 
sters in their second or third years of school, or combinations 
thereof. 

Most of the school year field teams consist of three teachers 
and one non-professional teacher aide who are assisted by a con- 
sultant from a North Carolina college or university. This plan- 
ning and implementing team is aided by the principal of the 
participating school and by a coordinator from the school sys- 
tem’s central office staff. The team is provided resources for 
travel to other experimental settings and some funds for special 
instructional materials and equipment. This group carries 
major responsibility for CSIP program planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation in each project school. 
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CSIP teacher aide sings with large group of children while teachers work 
with smaller groups in reading. 


Scope—During the 1964-65 school year, the first year of the 
project’s operation, there were 95 elementary schools from 77 
school administrative units participating in the CSIP. Each of 
these schools had one teaching team allocated for the special pro- 
gram. There were 197 teams in 192 schools in 111 administrative 
units as CSIP schools in 1965-66. The project for 1966-67 has 
expanded, as planned, to include 298 teaching teams and these 
are from 228 different elementary schools from Elizabeth City to 
Murphy. One hundred twenty-one of the State’s 169 school 
administrative units have one or more schools in the project 
and the approximate student population involved is 25,000 boys 
and girls. 


Experimentation—Team planning by teachers is leading 
rather universally to team teaching. These staff members are co- 
operatively assuming responsibility for directing the learning 
experiences of the entire student group, which varies from 70 
to 100 children. This shared planning and teaching contributes 
to more flexible grouping for students and is providing addi- 
tional alternatives to organizing for instruction. 

Team teaching is greatly facilitated by the utilization of 
teacher aides to relieve teachers of necessary clerical responsi- 
bilities and certain other non-professional functions. This makes 
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it possible for the teacher to devote more time to the central task 
of instruction. 


Approximately one-third of the CSIP schools have already 
established continuous progress programs for children, trying 
non-graded or multi-graded organizational patterns. Nearly all 
of the experimenting schools are making curriculum changes 
which call for adaptations in instructional methods. Modern ap- 
proaches to mathematics instruction, new methods and materials 
in teaching the language arts, and new grouping techniques are 
among the more common innovations. 


Some schools are making effective uses of programed ma- 
terial and nearly all schools are experimenting with varied kinds 
of instructional media. 


The CSIP, joined by others in the Department of Public In- 
struction, now supports an experimental television series de- 
signed for primary age children. It is available to all schools in 
the State wishing to participate which are within range of the 
television education network. 


Bringing college staff members into planning efforts in public 
school settings is upgrading the quality of curriculum improve- 
ment. It is also affecting the course offerings and the student 
teacher training experiences in several of the State’s colleges. 


There is evidence that children in the Summer Readiness 
Program have been helped in their adjustment to school and the 
program has assisted in readying them for beginning first grade 
work. Data of many kinds are being collected on the children in 
the full-year aspect of the Comprehensive School Improvement 
Project. Though the interpretation of the data would be pre- 
mature at this time, there is substantial evidence that the par- 
ticipating schools, from Morehead City to Murphy, are finding 
more effective ways of teaching and working with children and 
that these school improvements in North Carolina are being 
fruitful. 


Safety and Driver Education 


Since the 1958-59 school year, the State has provided finan- 
cial aid for Driver Education Programs in the public schools. 
By 1960-61, driver education courses were available in all school 
administrative units, but in many locations, the number of 
eligible students was greater than the funds available for pro- 
viding the course. 
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In the period 1963-65, new laws made driver education a 
prerequisite to licensing of drivers sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. Such persons were required to attend the most complete 
course accessible to them. The public high school course was the 
most complete one available; therefore, the new requirements 
caused rapid increases in enrollments in the school programs. 
However, the changes in the law did not provide additional funds 
for such expanded operations. Budget problems were created in 
many city and county school administrative units. This inade- 
quacy of funds caused many eligible persons to receive less than 
the full school course of 30 hours of classroom instruction and 
six hours of practice driving. 


The 1963 General Assembly designated a committee to re- 
view driver education operations and needs and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the 1965 General Assembly for 
action. 


The 1965 session of the General Assembly appropriated funds 
to provide driver education courses at the public high schools 
for every new driver between the ages of 16 and 18 years. It also 
made satisfactory completion of such courses a prerequisite to 
application for a North Carolina driver’s license by this age 
group. 


Prior to the end of the legislative session, school personnel 
anticipated this action and made plans for program growth. 
Expansion of the driver education program was well under way 
on the effective date of the new requirements, July 1, 1965. Re- 
ports received for operations in July and August, 1965, revealed 
a two-months enrollment of more than 30,000 eligible persons, 
including public school students, non-public school students, and 
out-of-school youth under 18 years of age. 


A brief summation of driver education operations for the 
1965-66 school year shows that 92,506 eligible persons attended 
the required course—30 hours classroom instruction and six 
hours practice driving instruction, both taught by a certified 
teacher of driver education. These courses were operated by 672 
public high schools at 919 locations. The numerous locations 
were used for convenience to families of persons attending the 
courses. This teaching job involved the use of 2,034 teachers 
and 1,308 cars. (Census facts indicate that North Carolina has 
about 100,000 persons who attain driver license age each year.) 


At the beginning of the 1965-66 fiscal year, operating pro- 
cedures for driver education at the public high schools were re- 
vised in accordance with the new legislative requirements. The 
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revisions placed program operations on a 12-month basis and 
provided opportunities for increases in the use of full-time teach- 
ers for this work. The rate of increase in the use of full-time 
teachers is dependent upon their availability and the ability of 
schools to use them efficiently. 

In addition to routine administrative and guidance services 
regularly provided to the public schools, staff members of the 
State Driver Training and Safety Education Section have con- 
ducted or participated in special projects to investigate possible 
program improvements. These included uses of teacher-centered 
systems for manual and automated audio-visual presentations 
with electronic responder units to give immediate feed-back of 
student responses to what is presented. Such systems are de- 
signed to give students experience in decision making and in 
driving tasks which are too hazardous for new drivers to attempt 
on the open roadway. 


Open road driving, analysis of visual and other driving skills, close quarter 
maneuvering, and classroom instruction are included in driver education 


courses. 
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Education by Television 


The Program of Education by Television was established 
under the State Board of Education in 1961 as an outgrowth of 
the North Carolina In-School Television Experiment. Appro- 
priations by the General Assemblies since have supported the 
program. The State Department of Public Instruction has pro- 
vided leadership services by professional personnel consisting 
of a supervisor, a consultant, and television studio teachers. 


In-School Television—Television courses in United States 
history, world history, physical science and eighth-grade mathe- 
matics have been presented for the schools of the State each 
year. During 1964-1965, a developmental course in government/ 
world geography for ninth grades was presented, and films were 
rented for a series in elementary school French. Funds were not 
available for the State Board to continue sponsorship of these 
two programs. Four pilot lessons for primary classes partici- 
pating in the Comprehensive School Improvement Project were 
telecast during the spring of 1966. This resulted in a regular 
series of weekly lessons for 1966-67. 


Locally produced television lessons are prepared in studios 
operated by the University of North Carolina under terms of a 
contract between the University and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Television teachers, who are employed by the Department 
of Public Instruction, are assigned to either Greensboro, Chapel 
Hill, or Raleigh. In 1964-65 the courses were transmitted only 
on Channel 4, Chapel Hill. Additional coverage was obtained the 
next year with the activation of Channel 2, Columbia. The State 
Board and State Department are looking forward to the com- 
pletion of the State network of stations so that instructional 
television may be made available to all schools. 


In-Service Education by Television—In addition to regular 
lessons for in-class use, the Department of Public Instruction 
has engaged in programs of in-service education. Many staff 
members of the Department participate in the weekly “Methods 
for Modern Teachers” series. From time to time programs are 
presented for specific informational purposes. 


During the period of this report television was employed by 
three sections of the Department for special in-service education 
purposes. These were: 
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e Division of Professional Services (Program for the Pro- 
fessional Improvement of Teachers) 


e Division of Vocational Education (School Food Service 
Program) 


e Division of Vocational Education (Agriculture Educa- 
tion). 


Evaluation—A testing program conducted during the opera- 
tion of the North Carolina In-School Television Experiment, and 
hundreds of research projects held elsewhere before and since, 
attest to the positive value of instructional television. Informal 
evaluation is a continuing process. A formal study was conducted 
in North Carolina during 1964-65 by Paul W. Welliver in con- 
nection with a doctoral program. It compared the effectiveness 
of introducing a new course of science instruction in classes 
using television with classes not using television. The experi- 
mental results led to the conclusion that the use of television 
instruction was more effective than non-television instruction 
as a method for teaching the course during the introductory 
year. 


SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION 


No. of No. of School 
Television Administrative No. of No. of No. of 


Year Stations Units Schools Classes Students 
1961-62." 2.5.55 9 90 314 633 32,000 
1962-63 ....... 4 76 300 607 33,000 
1963-64 ....... 1 61 223 514 25,000 
POG4-65* Siscnns: 1 60 284 631 30,100 
MOGD=G6)  eretere cs 2 61 256 617 28,000 


*Includes enrollments for courses in elementary French and Government/Geography 
which were sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction that year only. 


Special Education 


The Special Education program encompasses those instruc- 
tional services needed by pupils who are handicapped, either 
physically or mentally, to the extent that they require services 
different from or in addition to those provided for in the regular 
school program. 

The following are some of the ways in which education for 
handicapped children is being provided: 

e Special classes or centers for severely crippled pupils, 
with the pupils being transported in specially equipped sta- 
tion wagons, small buses, or taxis to specially equipped 
ground-level classrooms. These pupils may be severely crip- 
pled from cerebral palsy, polio, heart, or other physical con- 
ditions. 
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e Instruction for pupils in hospitals, convalescent centers, 
and sanitaria, and for homebound pupils. 

e Speech therapy provided by itinerant teachers of speech 
correction. These speech correctionists work with pupils who 
stutter, have delayed speech, or have articulation problems. 

e Classes or services for visually handicapped pupils whose 
vision is too poor to permit them to read regular textbooks 
and who need large or clear type books as well as other aids. 
A portion of State funds provided for textbooks is set aside 
for these special textbooks. During the 1965-66 school year, 
322 registered visually handicapped public school pupils, most 
of whom received instruction in regular classrooms, were pro- 
vided such textbooks. An additional 127 legally blind public 
school pupils received special books and materials purchased 
with Federal funds available for the education of the blind. 

e Classes for mentally retarded pupils—those whose in- 
tellectual development is so slow that they are unable to profit 
from regular class instruction. 


The following summary includes only that part of the pro- 


gram provided by teachers employed full time by the public 
schools in an area of specialization—crippled, speech correction, 
visual handicaps, mental retardation; hospitalized or home- 


bound: 
SPECIAL EDCATION 
Number of Children Receiving Services 

Area 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Speech and Hearing Handicapped .............. 17,278 19,284 19,811 22,604 
Educable Mentally Retarded ..................; 8,834 9,425 11,680 14,016 
Crippled eis cicero Se aoe ave on eieiwit oes So ore are ieroe mies 213 196 198 241 
VMisuallys Handicapped!) ecmeen co oon aires eee 49 55 46 53 
Hospitalized) and Homebound ..........c6..0.+ — — — * 
Sauternes ce. Le ones ee ee ee ee 26,374 28,960 31,735 36,914 
Trainable Mentally. Retarded! -5.2...c..- a<2 ss oe 1,110 1,263 1,270 1,464 
4 MO}! WNT | Rech oie one Dic ob eit cts e 27,484 30,223 33,005 38,378 

Number of Teachers 
Speech and Hearing Handicapped .............. 160 184 188 212 
Educable Mentally Retarded ................+-: 495 623 736 887 
Grippled!® 3705. estoccru tee Bre nteeiSis, Sckeue te ccasoehos watson 18 16 18 23 
Vasually handicapped: a2'4 55 404 meeeeenaeece 4 5 4 5 


Hospitalized and Homebound (including 


hospitalized from special State funds 
other than Special Education) .............. -- _- — 64 


Subtotal © cece tases seis cen eoeepe eter ores 677 828 946 1,191 
State-allotted Special Education ....... 631 758 857 1,086 
“One-for-twenty’’ allotments .......... 5 20** 21** PPEK: 
Other special State allotments ......... — — — 30 
Local and other sources (including 

ESEA and regular allotments) ...... 41 50 68 53 


Trainable Mentally Retarded .............-..-- 89 93 106 130 


AHO} RN in as A OSA om DU doh aba acdodo oor 766 921 1,052 1,321 


*Pupils served on an interim basis. 
**Now “‘one-for-fifteen.”’ 


EEE 


A blind pupil in a regular class “reads” from a braille edition of a text- 
book. The braille typewriter he uses is shown on the table. 


Training Trainable Mentally Handicapped Children—The 
1957 General Assembly of North Carolina provided for a pro- 
gram of training for trainable mentally handicapped children 
under the general supervision of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. These children have ordinarily been excluded 
from the public schools as uneducable; but since the enactment 
of the law, day training centers operated by local boards of edu- 
cation may be eligible to receive State aid from the appropria- 
tions provided for this purpose. 


Psychological Services—The Special Education Section in- 
cludes psychologists who provide diagnostic and consultative 
services to special education programs in the public schools. 
These services include: 

e Measuring and interpreting the intellectual, social and 
emotional development of children. 

e Diagnosing educational and learning disabilities in chil- 
dren and collaborating in planning appropriate educational 
and training programs. 

e Identifying and classifying educable and trainable men- 
tally retarded children through psychological evaluation and 
recommending special class placement at the appropriate 
level. 

e Consulting with school administrators and special class 
teachers concerning the results of psychological examinations 
and making subsequent recommendations for appropriate 
educational and training programs. 
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e Supervising and consulting with local psychological ex- 
aminers regarding techniques of testing, screening methods, 
criteria for eligibility and other factors regarding the special 
education program. 


e Counseling parents of retarded children, particularly 
those parents who need to achieve a greater understanding 
of their problems and the services available to them. 


Curriculum Library in Mental Retardation—In accordance 
with the Session Laws of 1963, Chapter 845, a Curriculum Li- 
brary in the area of mental retardation has been organized, 
staffed, and equipped. This library has been stocked with pro- 
fessional books, periodicals, and pamphlets dealing with mental 
retardation, as well as educational books, phonograph records, 
filmstrips, and other materials suitable for use in teaching the 
mentally retarded. New publications and materials are added as 
they become available. 


The books and materials in the Curriculum Library are avail- 
able for use by teachers, administrators, and other professional 
and lay persons interested in mental retardation. Books and 
materials may be used at the library quarters or checked out 
on a loan basis ; requests may be made by mail also. 


A newsletter containing information on special education in 
general as well as on mental retardation is distributed several 
times a year to all special education teachers in the State. The 
staff of the Curriculum Library is engaged in writing, revising, 
and editing curriculum guides for public school teachers of the 
retarded. A number of workshops have been conducted relative 
to the development of curriculum guides for educable and train- 
able mentally retarded and speech handicapped children. 


Instruction for Hospitalized and Homebound Children—The 
1965 General Assembly of North Carolina made available funds 
for 50 teaching positions to begin a program of in-home and in- 
hospital instruction for school-age children who are confined to 
home or hospital for a long period of convalescence of six weeks 
or more. During the 1965-1966 school year, 34 of these 50 teach- 
ing positions were filled (15 for the hospitalized, 19 for the 
homebound) in 24 administrative units. Children in these pro- 
grams were served on an interim basis with no more than 12 
children being served by one teacher at one time. 


In addition to the above positions for hospitalized children, 


the State provided 30 special teacher allotments to hospitals 
during the 1965-1966 school year. 
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Exceptionally Talented Children 


The General Assembly of 1959 established by Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 69 a Commission to Study the Public School Education 
of Exceptionally Talented Children. Under the direction of this 
commission, six pilot centers, representative of the various con- 
ditions and geographic areas of the State, were established in 
Henderson County, Hendersonville, Pitt County, Greenville. and 
Winston-Salem (two). 


The 1961 General Assembly established a program for the 
education of exceptionally talented children within the public 
school system of the State under the general supervision of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 1963 General 
Assembly expanded and extended the program to its present 
status. 


The following are some of the ways in which students are 
being provided for under the program for education of excep- 
tionally talented children during the 1965-66 school year. 


Special self-contained classes provide for 209 of the total 
number of classes in grades 1-8. 


Ninety-eight teachers are full time instructors of exceptional- 
ly talented students in grades 9-12. The subject areas include 
language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, and vari- 
ous combinations. 


Special instruction is provided by some teachers in an itiner- 
ant position, serving in an entire administrative unit or one 
or more schools in subject matter areas such as language 
arts, science, mathematics, and social studies. 


The following summary includes only that part of the pro- 
gram provided by teachers employed full time by the public 
schools in the education of exceptionally talented children: 


EXCEPTIONALLY TALENTED 


Number of Classes 


Approximate 
Number of State Locally 
Year Students Total Funds Supported 
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The Governor’s School of North Carolina 


An eight-week summer program for 400 selected students 
from North Carolina secondary schools is a public, experimental 
school operated by a Board of Governors under the Board of 
Education of North Carolina. Upon recommendation of school 
superintendents, high school principals and teachers, on the 
basis of superior ability in an academic field or a high degree of 
talent in one of the arts, boys and girls from rising junior and 
senior classes in the State’s secondary schools are invited to 
attend the summer session at no charge. 

During the first three years of operation, beginning in the 
summer of 1963, the Governor’s School was financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, matched by con- 
tributions from individuals, industries, and foundations of 
Winston-Salem. Salem College was chosen for the location. After 
appraisal of the program as carried out during the three-year 
period, in 1965 General Assembly of North Carolina voted an 
appropriation to finance the effort toward differential education 
for gifted and talented students in the State, continuing the 1966 
and 1967 sessions to be operated under the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Education. 

The purpose of the experimental program is to— 


e Provide a variety of distinctive experiences in education 
to supplement the usual provisions of the local school and 


The Governor’s School affords exceptionally talented students opportunity 
for discussions under the leadership of outstanding teachers. 
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community. Three areas of learning aim at aptitude develop- 
ment, including humanities, (English and foreign lan- 
guages), natural science, social science, mathematics, art, 
dance, drama, and music (chorus, orchestra and piano), gen- 
eral conceptual development and personal development. 

e Provide in the character of the special school certain 
experimental and model practices which may stimulate local 
schools toward further improvement in their present pro- 
gram for exceptionally able and talented students. 

e Provide an appropriate setting and functional models 
for intensive professional training. 

e Make possible, and to conduct, scientific studies of the 
developmental problems of exceptionally endowed youth and 
of related educational provisions, in order to contribute to 
behavioral science and to the conservation and development 
of human resources. 


In addition to the studies, guest-lecturers, concerts, dramatic 
productions, forums, exhibits, films and in-city tours form an 
important educational experience in the summer program. 


Civil Defense Adult Education 


The State Board of Education entered into a contract with 
the U. S. Office of Education in October of 1962 to establish the 
Civil Defense Adult Education (CDAE) Program. The CDAE 
Program was established with the State Department of Public 
Instruction providing leadership and the professional services 
of a coordinator and two associates. The program is financed 
with funds provided through the U. S. Office of Education by 
the Department of Defense. 

The Civil Defense Adult Education Program is designed to 
give citizens a basic understanding of Civil Defense and the 
action they must take to fulfill their individual, family, and com- 
munity responsibilities for defense. 

The course “Education For Living In The Nuclear Age” 
alerts and informs participants about the hazards inherent in 
living in our nuclear age. It provides them with information 
necessary for personal and family protection in case of attack 
or natural disaster. 

The local CDAE teachers are trained by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s CDAE staff in 24-hour training 
courses held throughout the State. These instructors hold North 
Carolina teaching certificates. Instructors have been trained in 
95 school administrative units. 
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The program has grown steadily since its beginning in North 
Carolina with courses having been taught in 61 administrative 
units. The local school superintendent has the local responsi- 
bility for the program and is the local Director of Training in 
a time of emergency. 


The North Carolina Civil Defense Agency and local Civil 
Defense agencies provide technical and advisory support for the 
program. 


Veterans Education 


Congress has provided education and training benefits to 
veterans of World War II, veterans of the Korean Conflict, chil- 
dren of deceased servicemen, and children of totally and perma- 
nently disabled servicemen. Persons who served in the Armed 
Forces after February 1, 1955 were provided educational bene- 
fits under the ‘Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966” 
which became effective June 1, 1966. Eligible persons receive 
allowances ranging from $100 to $150 per month while enrolled 
in an approved course of education or training. 


The State Department of Public Instruction is the designated 
approval agency for courses in which the eligible persons enroll. 
There are two categories of approved courses: (1) accredited— 
those offered by institutions accredited by a recognized regional 
accrediting agency; (2) nonaccredited—all post-high-school level 
courses offered in institutions not accredited by a regional ac- 
crediting agency. One visit per year is made to each approved ac- 
credited institution and two visits per year are made to each non- 
accredited institution. 


Institutions approved include colleges and universities, pri- 
vate business colleges, private trade schools, industrial education 
centers, technical institutes, community colleges, hospitals, bar- 
ber schools, beauty schools, and high schools. 


A total of 210,200 North Carolina veterans of World War II 
have been trained under two programs, the World War II GI 
Bill and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for the disabled. Of 
this number, approximately 197,900 have been trained under the 
World War II GI Bill, using their education and training to 
assist them in readjusting to civilian life. The remaining 12,300, 
disabled in World War II service, needed vocational rehabilita- 
tion training to overcome their handicaps in order to become 
employable again. 


A total of 63,950 Korean Conflict veterans in the State have 
taken advantage of training benefits thus far, either under the 
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Korean GI Bill or the vocational rehabilitation program for dis- 
abled veterans. In addition 2,104 war orphans have received 
training under the War Orphan’s Education Assistance Act of 
1956. 

It is estimated that 11,700 North Carolina veterans will en- 
roll in courses during the school year, 1966-67 and will receive 
$7,300,000 in educational benefits. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF NORTH CAROLINA VETERANS ENROLLED IN APPROVED 
COURSES UNDER PROVISIONS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING ACTS 
ENACTED BY CONGRESS (Data Through June 30, 1966). 


Total Total 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING Number Enrolled Benefits Paid 
VATS AVY etTs EL ere reyepeerenrare eyenetelis fete ete sister 197,900 $471,420,000 
Korean (Confict (222040002 seca. so Sa warece 61,621 119,648,000 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
FOR DISABLED 

WV OTS VV re Ws crac snsistscsie ai aie erent sick ela a. ave 12,300 $ 37,872,000 
Korean @onmiet, 662.6 ad6.s see asec ca eale 1,794 (included above) 
Peatenimies sok een oes Sen oer cota ieee oe 40 (included above) 
Orphans Education Assistance ......... 2,104 $ 4,021,000 

PROGAIS: “are eretecs. nies erst prscie «0: siete) syeretere 6 275,926 $999,800,000 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Vocational Rehabilitation is a public service designed to de- 
velop, preserve, or restore the ability of disabled men and women 
to perform remunerative work. Each disabled person served 
receives the combination of services which meets his individual 
need. These services may include medical, surgical, and psy- 
chiatric treatment; hospital care; artificial appliances; special- 
ized training; living expenses and/or transportation during 
training; occupational tools, equipment, and licenses; placement 
on the job; follow-up; and professional counseling during the 
entire rehabilitation process. 

Persons with disabilities resulting from birth, disease, ac- 
cident, or from emotional causes are served. Any handicapped 
person of employable age, who can be reasonably expected to 
profit by rehabilitation services, is eligible to apply for con- 
sideration. 

The division now operates 13 district offices throughout the 
State, located in Asheville, Chapel Hill, Charlotte, Durham, 
Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greensboro, Greenville, Hickory, 
Raleigh, Salisbury, Wilmington, and Winston-Salem. Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors assigned to these offices provide services, on a 
Statewide basis, to the physically and mentally handicapped. 
Services are also provided, on a Statewide basis, to the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 
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Expanded Services—As a result of a special act of the General 
Assembly in 1963, Vocational Rehabilitation services to the 
mentally handicapped have been expanded. Plans have been 
initiated for the development of new facilities and programs 
to meet the rehabilitation needs of this group of severely handi- 
capped people so that the mentally retarded and mentally ill may 
have greater opportunity for becoming self-supporting citizens, 
not dependent on mental institutions or their families. Arrange- 
ments have been made for joint agreements between the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the State Department of Mental Health for estab- 
lishing and carrying out programs of this kind. There are now 
five such facilities in operation, located at John Umstead Hos- 
pital— Murdoch Center, Butner; Cherry Hospital—O’Berry Cen- 
ter, Goldsboro; Caswell Center, Kinston; Broughton Hospital— 
Western Carolina Center, Morganton; and Dorothea Dix Hos- 
pital, Raleigh. 


Additionally, through combined efforts of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the State Department of Mental 
Health, five half-way or rehabilitation houses are now in opera- 
tion in the State, located in Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, 
High Point, and Raleigh. These give new hope for the mentally 
retarded and mentally ill to take their rightful place as produc- 
tive and contributing members of their local community by pro- 
viding an opportunity for personal adjustment and transitional 
living arrangements. 


Through cooperative efforts of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Special Education program, five school 
units (Asheville City Schools, Guilford County Schools, New 
Hanover County Public Schools, Raleigh Public Schools, and the 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Schools) are developing a sound 
future for handicapped students. Others will be developing such 
programs during the coming year. 


The new legislative act also provided for development of 
sheltered workshops throughout the State to be operated by local 
boards of directors of non-profit organizations. Sheltered work- 
shops are now in operation in Asheville, Albemarle, Butner, 
Charlotte, Durham, Fayetteville, Gastonia, Goldsboro, Greens- 
boro, Hickory, Lexington, Morganton, Raleigh, Reidsville, Rocky 
Mount, Statesville, Waynesville, Wentworth, Wilmington, and 
Winston-Salem. 
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Services are also being rendered to a greater number of 
handicapped individuals through cooperative programs recently 
established with three hospitals: Charlotte Memorial Hospital, 
Charlotte; Wake County Memorial Hospital, Raleigh; and 
Wayne County Memorial Hospital, Goldsboro. The agency has a 
counselor in each of these hospital settings, and also at the North 
Carolina Sanatorium, McCain. 


GROWTH IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Clients 

Total Active Receiving Clients Total 

Rehabili- Clients Physical Receiving Clients 

Year tations Served Restoration Training Served 
196162) 3 ees ans 5647 8796 3630 1920 15,435 
VOGZ=68° arses ae 6163 9173 3952 2124 16,299 
1863-64 ........ 6214 9977 4210 2392 16,816 
1964-6510 ot Sass 8011 10434 4454 3011 19,367 
1965-66 ........ 8728 9706 3882 3078 19,997 


EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Av. Case 

Year State Federal Total Cost 
TOGIC6Z ee eae $ 879,673.69 $1,981,133.27 $2,860,806.96 $507.00 
1962-638 ...... 1,065.836.87 2,486,951.37 3,552,788.24 576.47 
1963-64 ...... 1,453,500.25 3,391,500.58 4,845,000.83 779.69 
1964-65) 5... 1,385,953.61 3,247,314.92 4,633,268.53 578.36 
1965-66 ...... 1,604,367.55 4,229,696.27 5,834,063.82 668.43 


PROGRAM-RELATED SERVICES 
Educational Media 


Changes in school curriculum create new demands for the 
tools of instruction—materials and equipment. Special programs 
for educationally deprived children, special classes for excep- 
tionally talented students, team teaching, ungraded classes, col- 
lege preparatory classes, increased reference assignments, in- 
dependent study and individualized instruction, and in-school 
television instruction all demand that pupils be able to under- 
stand and use a variety of media of information. Coupled with 
this demand is the critical need for teachers to have access to 
professional materials in order to update their professional com- 
petencies. Recognizing these needs, the State Department of 
Public Instruction encourages school administrative units and 
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individual schools to develop comprehensive educational media 
services so that pupils and teachers will have access to the ma- 
terials and equipment needed to support today’s school curricu- 
lum. 


Organization of the newly created Educational Media Section 
in the State Department of Public Instruction embraces four 
services essential to a comprehensive media program. Two of 
these services are already well established—Audiovisual Educa- 
tion and School Library Supervision. Two new services are (1) 
Federal Programs Office and (2) Leaning Resources Services. 


THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS OFFICE 


This office is responsible for the administration and super- 
vision of Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (Public Law 89-10). In addition, this office provides assist- 
ance to local school administrative units in evaluation, selection, 
and utilization of school library resources (printed and audio- 
visual), textbooks, and other printed and published materials 
allowable under Titles I, III, and V of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act and Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act. 


THE LEARNING -RESOURCES SERVICES 


This section provides supporting materials services for effec- 
tive implementations of ESEA Titles I, II, III, and V and NDEA 
Titles III and V as well as assistance to ongoing State programs 
involving educational media. Two basic arms of the Learning 
Resources Services are an education information library and a 
learning resources examination center: 


1. The Education Information Library with ERIC (the 
USOE Education Research Information Center) materials 
being a major part of the library’s holdings, in addition 
to other types of professional materials. 


2. The Center for Learning Resources, including basal and 
supplementary State adopted textbooks, display collection 
of recommended library books, and a revolving collection 
of new educational media (printed and audiovisual). The 
center provides consultant service to school librarians, 
classroom teachers, supervisors and administrators from 
local school administrative units, as well as consultant 
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service to teacher trainees and to Department staff on the 
examination, review, preview, and evaluation of educa- 
tional media. The center maintains bibliographic control 
of educational media to the extent practical. A mobile 
selection aid unit supports in-service programs at the 
local level to upgrade competencies of school administra- 
tive unit personnel in selection of educational media, and 
make available to eastern and western school administra- 
tive units services from the center. 


State-level supervision and administration of audiovisual 
education, the center for learning resources, Federal programs 
for instructional materials, and school libraries are assigned to 
the Educational Media Section in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Professional library and audiovisual education 
supervisors devote full time to assisting county and city school 
administrative units establish, extend, and improve their library 
and audiovisual services. 


AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION 


Audiovisual Education, effective utilization of materials and 
equipment, is becoming more and more a part of the regular 
school program in North Carolina. This is partly because more 
materials and equipment are available through various Federal 
programs. In order that audiovisual materials and equipment 
may be used effectively, it is necessary that teachers have an 
opportunity to participate in pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion programs designed for this purpose. It is also highly im- 
portant that supervisory personnel be provided at the local level 
to help teachers, on an individual basis, to select and use the 
proper materials and adequately evaluate the effectiveness of 
these materials. 


In-service Workshops—tThe staff of the Audiovisual Educa- 
tion Section has worked with the teachers in approximately 
140 school units during the 1964-66 biennium. The types of 
workshops vary according to the need of the particular adminis- 
trative unit. Workshops have been held in: (1) transparency 
production; (2) the use of various audio devices, including the 
tape recorder; and (3) use of 16mm sound motion pictures and 
35mm filmstrips in effective teaching methods. As units expand 
their audiovisual program and new persons are employed, many 
of these individuals come to the Audiovisual Education Section 


Teachers learn to operate audiovisual equipment. 


of the State Department of Public Instruction in Raleigh and 
work with members of the audiovisual staff in developing specific 
skills and competency in various areas of audiovisual production. 


Audiovisual Directors—Prior to 1964, only 17 administrative 
units had audiovisual directors qualified as general supervisors 
with additional training in audiovisual education. During the 
1965-66 school year, 18 additional administrative units placed 
qualified supervisors in charge of their audiovisual programs. 
The audiovisual director is responsible for working with teachers 
to improve their utilization techniques. In addition, he coordi- 
nates selection and evaluation of materials, directs the 16mm 
film delivery service, provides extra equipment on a loan basis, 
and offers an inexpensive materials production service. 


Audiovisual Centers—A number of audiovisual centers have 
been established throughout the State. These centers house col- 
lections of 16mm educational films which are circulated to the 
teachers within the unit. The growth of film collections is re- 
flected in the following table: 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS IN UNIT AUDIOVISUAL CENTERS 


Number of Films Number of Units 

1956 1962 1964 1966 
Under 50 films 16 69 72 71 
50-99 33 27 26 19 
100-199 * 37 25 23 
200-299 * 15 25 18 
300-799 * = 13 28 
800- * * 8 10 


*Data not available. 
0 a ee ee eee 
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Services to the Local Education Agencies—The Audiovisual 
Education Section of the State Department of Public Instruction 
operates a 16mm film library on professional education subjects. 
This library provides materials used by the local supervisory 
and administrative personnel in upgrading the professional com- 
petence of teachers. The library contains approximately 200 film 
titles for circulation, on a free loan basis, through the super- 
visors in the local administrative units. 


The audiovisual section also provides a duplicating service 
for audio-taped materials for the public schools. The majority 
of the work has been in the area of modern foreign language 
tapes. The producers of the modern foreign language texts cur- 
rently in use in North Carolina have granted permission to re- 
produce the tapes which correlate with their French and Spanish 
texts. This section makes these tapes available to the schools at 
the cost of the tape plus mailing, providing considerable savings 
for the local units. It is anticipated that this tape duplication 
service will be expanded to include other subjects. 


Services for the State Department of Public Instruction Per- 
sonnel—In order that the various State supervisors may conduct 
more effective meetings in the field, the Audiovisual Education 
Section has established a graphic production service to provide 
transparencies, slides, and charts to these supervisors within 
the Department. Audiovisual equipment is also made available 
for supervisors to use in the field. The Department personnel are 
fully utilizing this service. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


North Carolina subscribed to the belief that good school li- 
brary service is basic to good education. The recognized pattern 
of school library service for North Carolina is a central library 
for every elementary, junior high, and high school. This is re- 
flected in State budgets, State accreditation standards, and in 
new school construction. 


The school library is a center for many types of information 
media both for the college-bound student and for the youth who 
will take his place in the world of work immediately after leav- 
ing high school. The elementary school child looks to his library 
for answers to the many questions stemming from classroom 
study. Materials in the school library include media such as: 


Students use microfilm in a research assignment. 


library books filmstrips slides 
magazines supplementary books recordings 
newspapers maps, globes, charts 8mm films 
pamphlets programed materials professional 
models pictures materials 


for teachers 


The school library makes a unique contribution to the teach- 
ing of reading by furnishing all types of reading materials, by 
working with teachers to promote lasting interest in reading, 
and by helping individual pupils—gifted, average, and slow 
learners—to open windows into the world, present, past, and 
future. 

The services of a qualified school librarian are as basic to 
an effective library program as the classroom teacher is to in- 
struction. The supply of qualified school librarians is one of the 
critical areas of the school personnel shortage. An emerging 
development is the practice of employing library aides or library 
clerks to do necessary clerical tasks so that librarians may de- 
vote more time to helping students and teachers make effective 
use of library resources and services. 

One of the most promising developments in school library 
service is the attention being given to system-wide library and 
audiovisual education programs. In 1965-66 there were 56 school 
library supervisors employed in 53 of the 169 administrative 
units. There is more vitality, economical coordination, effective 
service; less duplication of effort, and improved quality of in- 
structional materials services, where there is coordination and 
supervision of these services at the administrative level. 
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Library Materials—Basic to the library is the maintenance 
of adequate collections of materials. In 1965-66, the total num- 
ber of library books owned by the public schools was 10,407,829 
volumes, an increase of 840,663 volumes over the previous year. 
Another 600,000 volumes had been purchased but not delivered. 
Approximately $8,000,000, an average of $6.64 per pupil, was 
committed for printed and audiovisual materials and supplies 
in 1965-66. Of this total amount, the approximate breakdown 
was $2,000,000 State funds; $4,000,000, Federal funds; and 
$2,000,000 local funds. 


Selection of library materials to be purchased for inclusion 
in a given library is made by local school personnel, and policies 
and procedures for selection of library materials is the responsi- 
bility of the local boards of education. The State Department of 
Public Instruction prepares many bibiographies of recommended 
materials and assists school administrative units in the develop- 
ment of sound and professional selection policies and procedures. 
To facilitate selection and purchase of library materials, the 
Department encourages county and city boards of education to 
adopt a written policy statement for selection of library ma- 
terials. 


Library Quarters—AlIll junior and senior high schools have 
libraries and over 90 percent of the elementary schools. How- 
ever, space for the library is often inadequate. Many newly con- 
structed school plants provide space and facilities for effective 
utilization of the newer media by all students and teachers. An 
example of this is the new Lexington Junior High (Middle) 
School in which the library center is 14,000 square feet, whereas 
the proposed gymnasium will be 8,000 plus square feet. Guidance 
from the Division of School Planning, State Department of 
Public Instruction, and cooperation from architects influence the 
design of adequate school libraries. 


Library Personnel—Since 1961 there has been a phenomenal 
increase in library personnel due to increased State support, ac- 
creditation standards, and inclusion of library positions in proj- 
ects for the educationally deprived under Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. In 1965-66 there were 
1,565 school librarians employed in the public schools, an in- 
crease of 326 over the preceding year. It is estimated that this 
number will reach 2,000 by 1967. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES STATISTICAL REPORT, 1965-1966 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, Elementary, Junior High, High School ........ 2,164 
NUMBER OF SCHOOERSEIBRARIE SE aeerisces co omer cma ce see meee 2,050 
NUMBER SPUPTIUSSENROEL NDE spec ose eee: teehee oer 1,204,351 
PERSONNEL CIRCULATION 
Number librarians engaged Booksitscnaeen econ ose 41,738,824 
library work full time or Per pupil (Sick so eae seniors 34.65 
major portion of time ... 1,565 Hilmstrips, een seen 1,701,031 
Number city and county Peraschoolt anna. occas & 786 
library supervisors or Recordings, disc and tape . 1,970,041 
coordinators! secede ene 56 Per! school) ¥:e)j.incaracto care 910 
MATERIALS—SCHOOL OWNED *EXPENDITURES 
Number library books ..... 10,407,829 MOtale rs cNascvces oe oiece ses eistar eee $6,518,174 
Wastereport: voce voit: 9,567,166 Pertipupil! ...ccsce ne cones $5.41 
Added! ian cceatuaioe ecient 1,432,879 Books» (ioe o72 Seichis ance smears $4,295,111 
Volumes per pupil ...... 8.64 Per pupil! <2 .0e2ee0rnn os $3.56 
Number magazine Magazines, pamphlets 
SUbSCrIPtIONSwe yas see ee 208,019 and newspapers ......... $ 624,027 
Hor pupils) sec ses oss 135,178 Rerspupil) 25.3 ees $0.52 
Honsteachers) cnitesiec cls 72,841 Library supplies and 
Number filmstrips ......... 844,801 bINndiIng Gis ste seeiAs $ 456,801 
Number recordings, Bernpupill’s «eden $0.38 
disc; and utapes jose ose 509,181 Audiovisual materials ..... $1,415,840 
Per pupillesocae 2 aes $1.18 


*This report does not reflect approximately $2,000,000 federal funds committed for 
orders placed before June 30, 1966 for materials to be delivered during fiscal 


year 1967. 
EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Library Books 
All Library Materials and Supplies 

Year Total Per pupil Total Per pupil 
VOB 9=6O) wv sserateceatesetesere $1,384,942.11* $1.25* $2,056,112.86 $1.92 
UOGO=G10” 4) foon.. ae eee 1,564,930.63* 1.39* 2,598,539.58 2.31 
UO GT=62) we wilorachaetane 2,010,033.77* 1.78* 3,080,397.54 2.70 
WS62=63e0 aoe eee 1,916,374.17 1.65 3,730,468.79 3.20 
HOGB=G 4S Sse) .2) eS 2,676,442.00 2.26 4,735,518.00 3.99 
VG G4=65) oa cieverst caacaveue- es 2,920,544.00 2.43 5,647,559.00 4.70 
USG5=66% J jeheresess seh 4,295,111.00 5.41 6,518,174.00 5.41 


*Includes expenditures for books and periodicals. 


NUMBER AND CIRCULATION OF LIBRARY BOOKS 


Total Volumes Volumes Total Circulation 
Year Volumes Per Pupil Added Circulation Per Pupil 
1934=350) ees 1,636,835 1.8 — 4,438,210 Wb 
1939-40) See seen 2,163,183 PE — 8,257,486 12.24 
1944-45 a. 3,197,933 4.2 — 9,838,935 14.29 
¥949-50) .....- 3,985,289 4.89 -- 12,135,788 14.88 
EGY ON Shoat 5,191,697 5.04 — 18,867,530 18.31 
1959-60) ao cee 6,409,323 5.98 560,522 25,272,967 22.85 
TOGO=6100 2 ec. 6,765,372 6.02 665,496 26,763,986 23.82 
1OGTK62) Beene 7,299,273 6.39 718,399 29,673,250 25.99 
UOG2=630 sae 8,548,060 7.35 909,156 35,520,039 30.56 
1963-64 ...... 8,886,042 7.49 1,060,691 36,201,618 30.59 
WOGA=65) ara <iale 9,567,166 7.97 1,089,859 40,706,790 33.89 
1965-668 eee 10,407,829 8.64 1,432,879 41,738,824 34.65 
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EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Total Average 


Year Expenditures Per Pupil 
LOZ 930 Maisie sisrtce oa $ 128,441.55 $ 02 
W934-36) nce wees 112,746.83 Pf 
939540) tyes case aes 268,529.77 -40 
1 YY Ey. | aS 443,199.66 .64 
TO AGED OF tas eas: scenes exe 876,871.50 1.08 
PODACHD) tlscctecsierers ears 1,3847,177.91 131 


SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Librarians Supervisors 


Percent 
Pupils Adm. Units 
Per Employing 
Year Elementary Secondary Total Librarian Total Supervisors 
1929-30 - 17 
1934-35 - 43 
1939-40 103 


121 
336 


: 367 

1959-60 558 
1960-61 558 
1961-62 938 
1962-63 02 995 
1,253 

1,380 

1965-66 1,565 


Guidance Services 


The guidance program in public schools is the direct out- 
growth of the values of our American culture—our concern for 
the individuality of each child and youth; our belief in freedom 
of choice, in self-realization, in planning for the future. The 
goals of guidance focus on activities designed to help individuals 
gain self-understanding, develop self-direction, adjust to a rapid- 
ly changing society, and establish and pursue suitable personal, 
educational, and vocational goals. 


Specifically, guidance activities help the individual to— 

e Understand himself as a unique, worthy and growing 
individual 

e Identify his own special characteristics, interest, apti- 
tudes, and skills 
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e Relate his school experiences to his growth and develop- 
ment 


e Evaluate school progress in relation to his abilities and 
needs 


e Make satisfactory personal and social adjustments 


e Make realistic and appropriate educational and voca- 
tional choices and plans leading toward the fullest develop- 
ment and use of his capacities for the maximum benefit to 
himself and to society. 


The guidance process is continuous and is adapted to the 
needs of pupils at each educational level. It is a total staff en- 
deavor in which teachers, administrators, and other members 
of the school staff render assistance according to their particular 
knowledge and skills. 


The teacher has the first opportunity and primary responsi- 
bility for assisting students in self-understanding and providing 
school experiences which contribute to their overall growth and 
achievement. The school administrator provides the leadership 
in developing the climate and the school program in which the 
needs of students are the primary concern and in providing staff 
and facilities essential to an effective guidance service. 


Although an effective guidance service involves the entire 
staff, the professional counselor is the individual in the school 
who has primary responsibility for providing the more special- 
ized services which students need and in coordinating all of the 
school’s guidance services. The professional role of the counselor 
includes such activities as: 


e Counseling individual students at the highest level of 
professional competence in the areas of personal-social ad- 
justment and in educational and vocational planning 


e Aiding the school staff in selecting and using diagnostic 
techniques in analyzing abilities and achievements of pupils 


e Consulting with and advising the staff about pupils with 
special needs 


e Engaging in research activities and providing data about 
the characteristics and needs of pupils as a basis for evaluat- 
ing the total school program 
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e Providing leadership in the maintenance and use of ade- 
quate and current guidance information needed by pupils 
in making educational ana vocational decisions 


e Organizing and/or conducting in-service education activ- 
ities to assist teachers in meeting guidance needs of pupils 


e Establishing cooperative relations with educational in- 
stitutions, business and industry, and community agencies 
and organizations which can contribute to the guidance needs 
of youth. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENT-COUNSELOR RATIO, 1965 
IN SELECTED CATEGORIES 
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GROWTH OF FULL-TIME COUNSELORS 


1958-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 65-66 


CERTIFICATION STATUS OF FULL-TIME COUNSELORS — 1965 


KEY ee Counselors Certified 


Counselors Completing Work 
for Certification 


Counselors not Working 
Toward Certification 
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High School Equivalency Program 


The High School Equivalency Program gives adults who did 
not formally complete high school a “second chance.” By suc- 
cessfully completing a series of tests with scores equal to the 
upper 70 percent of those seniors who were graduated, an ap- 
plicant may demonstrate his general educational competence, 
and is awarded a Certificate of High School Equivalency by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Interested applicants apply to any local county or city super- 
intendent of schools and are tested at one of the 17 designated 
testing centers located geographically throughout the State. 
During the current biennium the number of centers has been 
increased by two. In addition, a special center was established 
for testing blind and visually-handicapped persons. 

Members of the Armed Forces from North Carolina take the 
tests administered by Education Officers using the restricted 
military forms of the test and report the results through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. Over the years, more 
than half of the applications handled have originated in military 
services. 

The program is made available, through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Prison Department, to qualified prison in- 
mates and has proved a significant aid in their rehabilitation. 

During the biennium the service was extended to eligible per- 
sons confined in State-supported hospitals. In these cases, the 
tests are administered by designated counselors in Vocational 
Rehabilitation Facilities. 

Special arrangements for cooperation with recently estab- 
lished Job Corps Centers in the State have been effected so that 
eligible enrollees may be tested for high school equivalency. 


The number of applicants continues to grow both in the 
State and in the nation. Hundreds of former high school drop- 
outs find the High School Equivalency Certificate opens doors 
formerly closed to them—opportunities for college, for jobs, 
for promotions, for further training programs, and for careers. 


HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY APPLICANTS 


Examinees Awarded Certificates Examinees Not Successful 
: Service 
Fiscal Year Personnel Civilians Total No. Per Cent 
1962-63) Soe eee 759 643 1,402 419 23 
1963-64 ......... 1173 984 2157 655 23.3 
1964-65 ......... 1,286 1,280 2,560 656 20.4 


L965-66) Mec crie-t sss 1,016 2,174 3,190 934 22.6 
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Testing 


Standardized testing continues to be an important and ex- 
tensive practice in the public schools. Currently it has been given 
renewed impetus with the advent of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (Title I) and the necessity for the objective 
evaluation of projects under that program. It has been given 
continuous emphasis since 1959 in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (Title V). The major tests of the principal test pub- 
lishers have practically all been revised and improved since 1960, 
with the result that national norms have gone upward. Schools 
assessing their relative standing on the basis of new tests are 
continually challenged to improve. 


While objective tests do not in themselves represent all the 
aims and objectives of a good school program, their use as an 
aid in achieving certain specific purposes is essential. The chief 
purposes are: 


e Determining readiness for formal instruction 


e Providing data on the progress of individual students 
as a basis for counseling. 


e Diagnosing strengths and deficiencies of students 

e Assessing needed emphases in the instructional program 

e Grouping students for effective instruction 

e Screening students for classification in special classes 

e Evaluating the school program 

e Determining abilities and interests of students 

e Assessing effectiveness of various school practices. 

Administrators, counselors, teachers, and other professional 

personnel find information from tests a valuable aid in decisions 


they must make in the performance of their duties. 


The extent of standardized testing in the State may be ob- 
served from the tables. 
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EXTENT OF TESTING—GRADES 7-12 
INCLUDING TESTS ADMINISTERED UNDER NDEA PROJECTS 


1964-65 

Grade Seven Eight Nine Ten Eleven Twelve Total 
Total Tests 

Administered ........ 28,233 24,059 109,300 54,119 78,525 20,341 309,577 
Scholastic Aptitude 

or Intelligence ....... 14,949 3,809 48,458 16,594 29,278 6,915 120,003 
Multifactor 

Atte” Geass si etece's. 3 — 1,761 15,702 4,271 2,381 919 25,034 
Achievement 

Battery! sco dacare-esrane 10,476 16,075 32,721 23,326 30,691 7,380 120,669 
Single Subject 

Achievement ........ 2,808 2,414 12,419 9,928 1175 5,127 43,871 

1965-66 

Grade Seven Eight Nine Ten Eleven Twelve Total 
Total Tests 

Administered ....... 38,381 45,294 97,114 71,297 64,272 18,037 334,395 
Scholastic Aptitude 

or Intelligence ...... 18,036 9,714 23,947 26,607 26,026 8,872 123,202 
Multifactor 

IA TIE Ge) 2 ares esets 22ees0e — 6,476 15,975 8,869 2,263 1,444 35,027 
Achievement 

Battery. 25 cu serie save 17,900 23,436 33,060 17,082 25,659 4,658 121,795 
Single Subject 

Achievement ........ 2,445 5,668 14,132 18,779 10,324 3,063 54,411 

Accreditation 


Evaluation and accreditation by the State Department of 
Public Instruction is an important element in the improvement 
of all levels of public school education in North Carolina. 
Elementary and secondary schools are accredited by the State 
agency. This places North Carolina in a select group in school 
accreditation in that it is one of a small number of states that 
accredits elementary schools. 


State Accreditation—Secondary school accreditation by the 
State agency began during the 1919-20 school year. As of the 
1965-66 school year 719 secondary schools serving 91 percent 
of the State’s secondary pupils were accredited. All high schools 
which include a twelfth grade are accredited. 


Elementary school accreditation by the State agency began 
in the early 1930’s. As of the 1965-66 school year, 1,299 elemen- 
tary schools serving 71 percent of the State’s elementary pupils 
were accredited. 


The standards for the accreditation of schools at all levels 
were revised during 1961 and 1962, and were made effective 
during the 1962-63 school year. All schools are to be evaluated 
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and accredited under these more comprehensive and demanding 
standards. 


As of the 1965-66 school year, 508 elementary and 178 second- 
ary schools had been evaluated and accredited under the new 
standards. 


Regional Accreditation—The staff of the Department of 
Public Instruction works very closely with the State committees 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in that 
organization’s program of accreditation for North Carolina 
schools. 


The accreditation of schools by the regional agency has been 
increasing rapidly. Eighty-two elementary schools have been 
accredited since 1963-64, raising the total of elementary schools 
accredited by the regional agency from 234 to 316. An additional 
308 schools in 45 administrative units are affiliated with the 
Southern Association. Such affiliation is a preliminary step in 
seeking accreditation. Approximately 32 percent of North Caro- 
lina is served by schools that are affiliated with or accredited 
by the regional agency. 

Sixty-six additional secondary schools have been accredited 
by the Southern Association since 1963-64, raising the total of 
schools accredited by that agency from 227 to 293. Approxi- 
mately 54 percent of North Carolina’s secondary school children 
are served by regionally accredited schools. 

Each school seeking accreditation by the State or Southern 
Association is required to conduct a comprehensive self-study 
of its entire program. In the self-study process, the program of 
the school is examined and evaluated in terms of the educational 
needs of the children being served. This kind of self-study is 
important in promoting overall improvement in the teaching 
and learning for which the school is responsible. The most im- 
portant element in the process of evaluation and accreditation 
is the improvement it promotes within the school rather than 
the recognition received when the school becomes accredited. 


School Food Services Program 


The National School Lunch, the Special Milk, and the Direct 
Distribution Programs make up the North Carolina School Food 
Services Program. Since the inception of these programs, School 
Lunch and Special Milk have been administered by the State 
Department of Public Instruction through the Division of Voca- 
tional Education; and the Direct Distribution Program has been 
administered by the North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
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The passage of the National School Lunch Act in 1946 
brought about a great innovation in education. Through the 
years, availability of nutritionally adequate lunches to all stu- 
dents has been a major objective. Much emphasis has been 
placed on feeding hungry children. However, feeding hungry 
children is but a first step in the modern School Food Service 
Program. Nutrition education actually taught, learned, and ap- 
plied in individual lives of pupils is the real justification for food 
services being administered by school systems. 


Administrators of North Carolina School Food Service Pro- 
grams are becoming aware of the educational potentials of the 
program. They are providing qualified School Food Service 
supervisors at the school administrative unit level to implement 
program standards; to involve students, parents and faculty 
members; and to promote school food services through sound 
business and educational techniques. 


Schools participating in the National School Lunch Program 
follow a menu pattern based on nutritional research. The lunch 
provides one-third of the recommended daily dietary needs of 
the child, including proper quantities of protein-rich foods, fruits 
and vegetables, bread, butter or margarine, and a half pint of 
whole milk. With well balanced school lunches, children learn 
to eat a wide variety of foods, develop desirable food habits and 
become better informed about the kinds and amounts of foods 
needed for normal growth and health. Utilization of lunch pro- 
grams as educational opportunities in all schools is encouraged. 
Elimination of the sale of items of foods and drink other than 
regular lunches and whole milk, and simple breakfasts where 
these are justified, is also stressed as an objective of the School 
Food Service Program. 


Federal funds for the School Lunch Programs are appor- 
tioned among the states for reimbursing schools for part of the 
food cost. Accounting at State level is done by data processing. 
All monthly claims for reimbursement are processed and sub- 
mitted to the Data Processing Office. All claims reaching the 
State School Food Service Office by the tenth of the month are 
paid by the twenty-fifth of the month. 


From the information furnished on the claims, a detailed 
statistical statement is compiled on the daily operations of the 
schools and mailed to superintendents and principals. The state- 
ment furnishes general information on the average daily attend- 
ance, participation, the number of children served free or at 
reduced lunch prices, and the percentage of each of these cata- 
gories. Also, it provides an operational analysis on income and 
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expenditures showing cost per meal for food, labor and other 
expenses. These are furnished on a monthly and a year-to-date 
basis. This makes it possible for administrators to have a true 
picture of the operation at any given time during the year. 


Also school food service personnel information has been 
placed on data processing. A complete statistical analysis has 
been made on all personnel, giving the total number of employees 
by job classifications, formal education, years experience, age, 
and hourly wage. State wage averages and number of personnel 
required in each operation were furnished school administrators. 


During 1965-66, a 60-hour course in nutrition was taught 
through the Educational Television Network. The course was 
jointly sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Department of Community Colleges and 1,429 
school food service personnel completed it. In September of 
1966 another 60-hour course, “Overview of School Food Serv- 
ices”, will begin. Four other courses have been scheduled for 
production in the near future. These will include “Management’’, 
“Use and Care of Equipment’, “Procurement and Quantity 
Cookery”’. 


A program to place nutrition adequacy on the computer was 
planned in 1965-66 and will be placed in operation during the 
1966-67 school year. Each of the component parts of the type A 
lunch will be analyzed daily, weekly, and year-to-date in order 
to determine if the lunch meets nutritional adequacy as pre- 
scribed in the standards set by the State Board of Education. 


The following information reflects the need for increased 
participation in the North Carolina School Food Service Pro- 
gram: 


e Number of children in average daily attendance, 
1,101,988 


e Number of children in average daily participation in 
the National School Lunch Program, 736,784 


e Number of children in average daily attendance who do 
not participate in the National School Lunch Program, 
365,204 


e Number of public schools in North Carolina, 2,164 


e Number of schools participating in the National School 
Lunch Program, 2,004, of which 65 are satellite schools whose 
food is prepared in other school kitchens 


e Number of children in attendance in schools with Na- 
tional School Lunch Programs who do not participate daily, 
244,000 


e Approximate number of children in average daily at- 
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tendance who participate in a la carte schools, 116,000 


e Approximate number of schools without school food 
service facilities, 13 


e Approximate average daily attendance in schools with- 
out facilities, 5,000. 


The National School Lunch Program schools had a participa- 
tion of 77% of their average daily attendance. However, only 
67% of the average daily attendance in all schools of the State 
participated in the program. The remaining 33% was made up 
of 5,000 children who have no food service; 116,000 children 
who are served in a la carte schools; and 244,000 who did not 
participate in the National School Lunch Program, largely be- 


cause of inadequate funds or poor eating habits. 


Year 

1946-47 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 


EXPENDITURES BY PURPOSE 


Food 
$ 5,917,584.36 
18,555,413.69 
19,404,514.06 
18,581,891.33 
21,254,850.00 
22,746,937.53 
24 242,320.00 
27,763,338.00 


Labor 

$ 1,976,460.99 
6,954,077.28 
7,484,914.30 
8,150,185.21 
8,917,646.10 
9,422,543.22 
10,452,601.00 
11,858,168.00 


Other 
$ 552,812.00 
2,252,229.58 
2,395,226.52 
2,808,194.29 
2,965,108.05 
3,306,899.23 
3,754,225.00 
3,389,043.00 


Total 
$ 8,446,857.35 
27,761,720.55 
29,284,654.88 
29,540,270.83 
33,137,604.15 
35,476,379.98 
38,449,146.00 
43,010,549.00 


eee 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


Average Number 
No. Daily Total % Free % 
Year Schools Attendance Meals A.D.P. Lunches Free A.D.P. 
OA GA aiee teres) here sicioioia.. Sood: 344,431 31,314.090 66.0 1,915,988 6.1 227,325 
MOG A= Daaetevsreietousittetercletece ciel ODD. 725,325 73,237,962 66.¢ 5,102,505 7.0 481,191 
UGQO-Oile so eagasptcap omen o UGS 861,756 100,526,281 66.1 6,254,779 6.2 569,857 
MO GUEGZiac.wrsteyore-siee sievaeye oy SLT: 874,691 105,831,305 68.3 6,135,321 5.8 597,354 
WOGZEGSy Fi wei neetaicen a se LRA 893,814 110,178,175 68.9 6,198,053 5.6 616,000 
OG S26 der eltuemscnte ciereineiere mel ODO. 921,373 114,384,097 69.5 6,312,128 5.5 640,152 
NO CASCBimvows tererauatieenccc sme LOOM 948,519 122,113,531 72.0 7,845,464 6.5 683,271 
UNI ogooccuasocodeaos  IKE%) 964,571 132,218,763 76.4 12,558,427 9.5 736,784 


Ot 


See 
PROGRAM INCOME BY SOURCE 
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Federal Federal 

Lunch Milk 
Year Students Adults Reimb. Reimb. Other Total 
WOO sac coacong $y WARES $ 297,675.93 $3,204,890.87 $ 21,527.00 $ 82,287.70 $ 8,872,691.65 
UWA) ooaccsoean Peat peralal 1,228,757.50 3,846,242.17 1,066,552.92 235,990.49 28,667,165.19 
1960-61 23,152,3852.26 1,221,337.11 3,617,469.07 1,074,886.59 255,406.08 29,321,452.11 
1961-62 24,989,722.82 1,3638,805.09 3,613,913.37 1,286,235 39 265,321.57 31,518,998.21 
1962-63 26,151,206.55 1,395,316.42 4,347,099.00 1,416,649.44 236,980.16 33,547,251.57 
1963-64 27,853,746.19 1,444,183.24 5,257,525.00 1,394,683.43 360,698.17 85,810,836.03 
1964-65 29,088,448.00 1,531,463.00 5,945,544.00 1,498,884.00 559,039.00 38,623,378.00 
1965-66 30,666,521.00 1,659,951.00 6,940,023.00 1,715,419.00 1,738,735.00 42,720,649.00 


—_e—ee—e—n— 
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Attendance Counselor Program 


The 1962-64 biennium was the first time in North Carolina 
history that State funds have been allocated for aid to county 
and city administrative units for the purpose of enforcing com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

Not all administrative units in the State were allotted posi- 
tions because the demands exceeded available funds. Priorities 
in allocating funds are based on the need, ratio of pupils to be 
served, availability of local funds, and availability of qualified 
personnel to perform the job on a full-time basis. Prior to this 
time attendance counselors were paid entirely from local funds. 

In 1963-64 only 63 of 122 positions filled were occupied by 
attendance counselors who had previous experience in this work. 
During 1964-65 there were 139 positions filled and 114 of the 
attendance counselors were experienced; in 1965-66 there were 
142 positions filled and 119 counselors had prior experience; 
and for the 1966-67 school year 144 positions have been filled 
and 130 of the positions are occupied by attendance counselors 
with previous experience. 

Since the inception of State aid to county and city school 
systems for attendance counselors, the educational training of 
these counselors has risen. In 1963-64 eight percent had less 
than a high school education. This percentage dropped to four 
for the 1966-67 school term. For the 1966-67 school year, 25 of 
the 144 counselors allotted by the State, or 17 percent, have five 
or more years of college training. 

The services of attendance counselors are shared in 34 of the 
145 administrative units in which they are assigned. Local 
boards of education supplement the basic State allotment with 
funds for salary and travel. 

Attendance counselors are improving school attendance in 
the State. They counsel with dropouts and potential dropouts, 
give encouragement to chronic absentees, and secure many other 
types of assistance incident to encouraging school attendance. 


ATTENDANCE COUNSELORS 


Number Total Average Amount 
Number Administrative State Funds State Funds 
Year Allotted Units Allotted Per Position 


1963-64 133 $266,625 $2150.20 


1964-65 147 301,925 2172.12 
1965-66 149 324,621 2286.06 
1966-67 145 356,280 2474.17 
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School Athletics and Activities 


Student activities in North Carolina are regarded as an 
integral part of the total school program, with possibilities for 
enriching the experiences of all students. However, unless they 
do contribute in a positive manner toward the well-balanced 
growth and development of youth, they miss their avowed pur- 
poses and cannot be justified. 

Student activities, including interscholastic athletics, play 
a prominent role in the total educational experiences of youth 
in North Carolina public schools today. Recognizing the signifi- 
cance of these activities when properly organized and adminis- 
tered, the State Board of Education in July of 1962 established 
a new staff service in the Department of Public Instruction 
known as ‘School Athletics and Activities.” This action was 
paralleled by the issuance of a policy statement concerning the 
protection of school time of both students and teachers for a 
quality instructional program. The policy places emphasis on 
the proper balance between subjects and activities. Student 
activities of whatever nature, according to the policy statement, 
should enforce and extend the educational experiences provided 
through the curriculum. 


Student Activities—Through the new staff service, efforts 
are being made to assist schools in coordinating and supervising 
student activities, both extracurricular and subject-related, in 
order to bring additional strength and quality to the overall 
educational program throughout North Carolina. During the 
past biennium a student activities handbook, in which objectives 
and sound practices are stressed, was developed as a guide for 
teachers, administrators, and school board members in their 
efforts to initiate and vitalize out-of-class activities. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES PROGRAMS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1965-66 


High Schools Junior High Schools 
Schools reportin eect. caster cra aeroiaeaee 685 111 
Activities 
Number of Schools Participating 
CRORE: - oie Fi eseieie esate 6 cteconseisie shores Misvena ee seieve 521 105 
Student iGovernment. soo.00- = << Sere sere 513 105 
Annuale(vesrbook) .s8i hiss. aces cacccee 461 2 
Enibrary Club: 6o20. 2 ets oe eels ccc eee 454 10 
INGWSDADER® eke ccicyoye a te alter erelslase eiajaletectate 391 65 
SAME Shores care lava ganssece fatevane eiakeuctors ake aust w ieieeet ete 376 107 
BetanO li iv. orion in cieetereiete etioere clei ckaleaters 327 3 
DrAMARIES a hs cyehle see ec ee le Ooeree eas 326 48 
EFonor Society» gic ie sabe cesie ie leis oveieleiee 240 38 
Mebatin cage net tse oaks ronan eee 182 10 
StudentiHand hook Ors oc cine oc ste-auaicheca 120 34 
SOurNASM. wos = oie: spa ola oe mse arse 100 23 
Orchestra sac) cancer wee ears 55 48 


* 


ye eS eee eee 


Interscholastic Athletics—Sports programs in North Caro- 
lina’s public schools are rapidly expanding. The majority of high 
schools provide for three or more interscholastic sports. Thirty- 
six of the larger high schools have teams in seven or more dif- 
ferent sports. 

Basketball continues to be played by more schools (elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high) than any other sport. Track 
and field, which has become a fourth major interscholastic sport 
(baseball and football rank second and third), was offered by 
363 schools in 1965-66, an increase of 60 over the previous school 
year. The number of golf, tennis, and wrestling teams in 1965- 
66 increased slightly over the total for 1963-64. 

Athletic programs in elementary schools (grades 7 and 8) 
and junior high schools are becoming more varied. The majority 
of junior high schools have teams in four different sports. The 
trend is to provide for the athletic interests of more students. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1965-66 


High Schools 


Schools reporting 


Sports 
Basketball : 


Baseball 
Football 


Wrestling 
Swimming 
Cross Country 


Schools reporting 


Sports 
Basketball : 


Baseball 
Football 


Golf 
Tennis 


Schools reporting 


Sports 
Basketball : 
Boys 
Girls 
Baseball 
Football 
Track 
Softball 


Printing and Publications 


Forms and printed materials needed for use in the adminis- 
tration and operation of the public schools are prepared and 
distributed by the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Controller’s Office of the State Board of Education. Costs of 
such materials are partly borne by the State and partly defrayed 
by receipts from sales. 

Since 1936, the State Department of Public Instruction has 
published the North Carolina Public School Bulletin as a means 
of communication between the schools and the Department. It 
is issued monthly except June, July, and August and is sent free 
to public school administrative and supervisory personnel as 
well as to the State’s news media, libraries, and to any other 
individuals and organizations interested in public education in 
North Carolina. 
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Curriculum bulletins, presenting suggestions for improving 
course content and teaching methods, are issued and revised as 
needed. They are prepared by Department personnel, generally 
in cooperation with educators in the field and with college and 
university faculty members. Other printed publications present 
information on various aspects of public education such as 
guidelines and standards for the accreditation of schools, ap- 
proved teacher education programs, and other school programs. 

In addition to the printed publications listed below, numerous 
guides, bulletins, newsletters, and informational brochures pre- 
pared by Department staff members are duplicated in quantity 
and distributed to school personnel, generally free of charge. 


PUBLICATIONS PRINTED DURING 1964-65 BIENNIUM 


Title No. Copies 
tiident, Activities vermis. cieiei. re inches eusheiee ce ticre el ove Gre or st erator a ore talsiar eve: acai siosizial a: suele aeevers 5,000 
Athleticsyini North) Carolina, Public Schools j.c.000c+s<coetes ses neue see 1,500 
Social Studies Curriculum Guide, Grades 1-8 ...........00000 cece eeecuees 15,000 
Guide for the Student Teaching Program ..............c.ccccccccccccccces 5,000 
Hducationall Directory, 1964-65) taassiew:seleniecies caecienicenc eel vieiciavsters Siew enoe 7,500 
Biennial Report, (Parts lerl962-64) <ceasts oa ose eé.Seele Sse ere ree oe ea 3,600 
Reference Materials for Schoo] Libraries ...............cscececccccsceces 8,000 
Report on Program for Professional Improvement ...............00eeeeeee 1,500 
learning: (Resources: Iuibrary. is«.ce sees + sfevaied wakes cle sie aciviereiawie ole suaa-awleres wie 5,000 
Training Opportunities for High School Students .................20.0000- 4,000 
North Carolina Materials and Resources ......... 0.00. cee cece sence erences 6,000 
School Food ‘Service Sanitation Manual ...2.25. 200460 0s0020 om ts cnssaaane 4,000 
Educational Directory, 1965-66. <....2...0ccccc sc o0ccecccwcwscces vcedeceeeu 7,500 
N: C. Laws Relating to School Construction .2...6....300000c00 0200060005 5,000 
Physical dducation, Grades: 7212) 32 os. cca.c cc ols vale oles ais ew vee @ vv-adieteneisters 5,000 
Improving Instruction . . . Through Title III, NDEA—1958-1965 .......... 3,000 
Teacher’ Aide“in’ North Carolina’s: CSIP sce. sie acn nodeciew sue s meson ese. 3,500 
Hatiny Curriculum: (Guide crise. cnc.ecejers esos ne tree Dae ae ges we Ae Ss eavaieets 5,000 


Educational Research 


Educational Research, a staff service since 1960, is concerned 
with a broad scope of activities which simultaneously involve 
educators at the local level, graduate students, and members of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Though some independ- 
ent investigations are effected through this service, major at- 
tention is given to assisting and helping to coordinate the 
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decentralized activities of many others who are pursuing educa- 
tional studies. For example, activities include: 


e Assisting individuals and divisions in the Department of 
Public Instruction in planning and executing needed research 
and in discovering the most effective approaches for wide- 
spread use of research findings 


e Working cooperatively with the Publications Section to 
disseminate through appropriate channels pertinent research 
findings in education 


e Assisting local communities in research projects, with 
emphasis on identification of worthwhile areas of research, 
authenticity in use of research techniques, honest inter- 
pretation of data, and effective use of research findings 


e Assisting graduate students in choosing research topics 
relative to education in North Carolina, in limiting the scope 
of their investigations, and in using available information in 
the Department of Public Instruction as effectively as pos- 
sible 


e Cooperating with departments and schools of education 
through lectures, participation in panels, and coordinating 
certain research efforts with those of the Department. 


Assistance is also available to local administrative units in 
strengthening their efforts in educational research, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the importance of developing a positive 
climate for accepting new ideas at the local level; the impor- 
tance of recognizing the necessity for change; the growing neces- 
sity for teachers to keep up-to-date with research findings in 
their areas of special concern; the values which come to school 
personnel and students themselves when educators participate 
in local studies, investigations, or experiments which give 
promise of improving instruction within the community; and 
the application of research findings without fear of censure when 
success does not always accompany these efforts. 


Results of a four-year experiment relative to teacher merit 
pay were presented to the 1965 General Assembly in a 147-page 
volume (see page 53). 
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Textbooks 


Textbooks used in the public schools are adopted by the State 
Board of Education. 


All books submitted by publishers for a particular subject 
adoption are evaluated by a Textbook Commission appointed by 
the Governor upon recommendation of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The Commission is composed of teachers, 
principals, supervisors and superintendents. 


Basic and supplementary textbooks are purchased and dis- 
tributed to the county and city units by the Division of Text- 
books of the Controller’s Office. Basal books are furnished free 
for grades 1-8. Books used in the high schools, grades 9-12, are 
furnished under a rental plan with the State matching (begin- 
ning 1963-64) the student’s rental fee. Supplementary textbooks 
are furnished free (beginning 1965-66) in grades 1-8. 


INVENTORY OF BOOKS 


(At the close of each fiscal year) 


Basal High 

Elementary School Supplementary Library 

Year Books (Free) Books Books (Elem.) Books 
1989=40 3.5 wer sfare x 5,050,532 1,016,135 505,186 5,736 
1944-45) Le ens 5,096,135 1,767,157 835,460 404,514 
1949-50 .......... 6,700,336 1,406,619 1,385,658 840,819 
bY sean 8,384,982 1,507,090 2,162,974 1,147,720 
TOD O=GOR a sere tceteaselose 7,379,491 1,624,448 2,859,718 1,312,949 
VO60=61) foes kee es 7,024,184 1,704,697 3,072,751 1,354,765 
TOG U6 2s. ce ales ses 6,828,936 1,790,702 3,262,475 1,382,731 
1962-638). sccccines oe 8,369,763 1,974,989 3,446,632 1,292,446 
V9GB=64) . 2iciscececes aie 8,003,025 2,181,024 3,588,395 1,314,082 
TOG64-65) 0 iys.c kien iswrs 7,526,771 2,257,873 3,758,896 1,346,448 
1965-66 .......... 7,551,530 2,696,474 4,582,704 1,657,118 


EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS 


(This includes the cost of books, cost of rebinding and *operating expenses) 


Basal High 
Elementary School Supplementary Library 
Year Books (Free) Books Books (Elem.) Books 

1939-40 ....... $ 193,324.74 $ 225,131.92 $ 19,115.09 $ 4,180.12 
pas) 2 OY. 1 221,243.01 993,404.58 69,049.18 127,446.80 
1949-50 ....... 982,179.10 305,377.10 116,778.16 135,383.01 
1954-55 ....... 1,110,043.19 514,829.77 213,850.15 455,363.81 
1959-60 ....... 1,839 ,042.58 768,987.61 219,999.60 511,631.18 
TIGO=69 ec wc 2,178,286.76 821,802.20 241,881.61 548,197.94 
1961-62 ....... 1,179,518.94 1,234,844.29 312,179.92 738,264.35 
1962-63 ....... 3,936,253.26 1,595,886.34 372,838.46 371,065.43 
1963-64 ....... 3,030,094.14 2,286,135.05 287,397.45 585,408.27 
1964-65 ....... 3,031,050 10 2,287,391.02 432,809.26 750,459.22 
WIGH=66) (so. cas 2,875,496.12 3,346,729.42 1,530,617.63 668,613.23 


*Estimated 1965-66 


ae 
ee _ *. 


A shipment of books arrives at the State Textbook Warehouse. 


Transportation 


Approximately 593,000 pupils, or 53 percent of North Caro- 
lina’s school children, are transported to and from school by 
more than 9,100 school buses. During the 1965-66 school term 
these buses traveled more than 61,000,000 miles at a cost of 
$10,715,675. 

The State Board of Education is responsible for preparing 
transportation budgets, requesting Legislative appropriations, 
and adopting rules and regulations as to the construction, color, 
capacity, and maintenance of school buses and the age and 
qualifications of school bus drivers. County and city boards of 
education assign buses to the various schools, supervise the use 
and operation of buses, employ school bus mechanics and drivers, 
maintain and route the buses, and require all buses to be regu- 
larly inspected. 

The cost of operating a minimum program of school trans- 
portation is financed by the State. The State Board of Education, 
through the State Purchase and Contract Division, purchases 
all buses under a plan of competitive bidding and makes an allot- 
ment of funds to the local board of education for the purchase 
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of gasoline, oil, tires, batteries, and repair parts needed to oper- 
ate and maintain the bus fleet; salaries of mechanics and 
drivers; and miscellaneous items. If the local unit wishes to pay 
its drivers or mechanics more than the maximum established by 
the State Salary Schedule, it may do so from local funds. 


Local boards of education purchase original buses from local 
funds. The State provides funds for the purchase of school buses 
to replace those which have worn out. Over a period of several 
years the State has averaged purchasing approximately 600 
buses annually for replacement purposes. 


Funds for purchasing buses in addition to the State allot- 
ment or for providing a school bus maintenance garage must 
be provided from local funds. Each of the 100 counties in North 
Carolina maintains a school bus garage in which a major portion 
of the school bus maintenance program is carried on. 


Public school officials have found the State’s school trans- 
portation system safe, practicable, serviceable and economical. 
This has been brought about by such features as buying on a 
Statewide basis under competitive bidding; a central mainte- 
nance garage in each county staffed with capable mechanics; 
careful selection and employment of thoroughly trained bus 
drivers; close supervision of the program at each school by the 
school principal; and a uniform Statewide system. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


Pupils % A.D.A. 
Schools No. of Trans- Trans- Cost of 
Years Vehicles ported ported Operation* i Traveled 


1929-30 : 4,046 181,494 27.0 2,273,287.55 : 108,001 
1934-35 : 4,014 256,775 33.8 1,936,985.82 ° 131,435 
1939-40 4,526 334,362 42.3 2,417,659.65 E 154,759 

4,852 300,904 42.2 3,600,159.04 : 155,567 
1949-50 : 5,846 396,783 49.7 6,110,739.16 : 211,887 
1954-55 4 7,293 469,844 52.0 7,538,432.30 ‘ 262,132 
1959-60 A 8,349 537,403 53.6 9,710,605.42 : 298,639 
1960-61 ; 8,386 550,171 53.7 9,937,744.87 : 306,886 
1961-62 ; 8,571 560,667 54.1 10,470,556.97 : 317,679 
1962-63 ; 8,727 575,516 54.4 11,191,927.38 Ke 324,563 
1963-64 5 8,861 587,064 54.2 11,070,296.35 : 330,913 
1964-65 : 9,001 592,721 53.7 9,936,674.80 : 334,653 
1965-66 5 9,108 592,318 53.5 10,715,676.83 338,488 


*Including replacements. 
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Insurance 


The General Assembly of 1949 authorized the State Board 
of Education to establish a “Division of Insurance of the State 
Board of Education.” This Division, which began operation July 
1, 1949, provides a fire insurance program for the schools of 
North Carolina on an optional basis. 


Engineers trained in fire safety make periodic inspections 
of all public properties insured in the “Public School Insurance 
Fund.” 


As of June 30, 1966, 101 of the 169 administrative school 
units, five community colleges, nine technical institutes and two 
industrial education centers were provided with approximately 
$412,500,000 of insurance. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INSURANCE FUND 
STATEMENT OF COMPARATIVE DATA 1950 TO 1965 


SCHEDULE A-6 


Fiscal Year Insurance in Fire and Loss Ratio 
Ended Force at Earned Other to Earned Net 
June 30 June 30th Premiums Losses Premiums Profit 


1950 ....$ 41,943,735.26 78,862.14 $ 16,078.98 20.39% $ 85,479.21 
1951 .... 76,353,188.70 189,614.76 91,296.73 48.15 117,773.38 
1952 .... 115,490,287.74 274,365.96 40,666.81 14.82 249,050.10 
1953 .... 147,318,075.04 352,237.68 356,610.50 101.24 29,336.26 
1954 .... 171,254,967.17 414,163.73 238,082.00 57.48 222,236.16 
1955 .... 196,247,820.51 457,520.85 332,108.17 72.59 152,556.43 
1956 .... 221,509,929.32 490,636.88 186,289.62 37.97 339,897.36 
1957 .... 238,253,104.65 516,474.49 355,515.93 68.84 200,975.68 
1958 .... 258,606,937.00 538,765.44 208,269.47 38.66 360,299.46 
1959 .... 274,562,650.00 546,058.48 565,833.99 103.62 131,813.89 
1960 .... 286,203,100.00 550,245.26 115,680.96 21.02 463,364.06 
1961 .... 307,337,205.00 529,598.29 327,212.10 61.78 217,110.56 
1962 .... 354,903,845.00 521,740.84 127,940.35 24.52 389,426.27 
1963 .... 377,940,450.00 543,684.95 368,501.04 67.78 175,304.24 
1964 .... 376,863,400.00 543,724.18 492,775.05 90.63 63,167.39 
1965 .... 393,392,990.66 557,438.26 529,685.70 95.02 79,099.76 

$7,105,132.19 $4,352,547.40 61.26% $3,276,890.21 


Note: The above figures include adjustments made to surplus each year for actual 
settlement of claims in process of adjustment at the end of each fiscal year. 
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VI. Other Educational Institutions 
PUBLIC 
Federal Schools 


The Federal government operates elementary and secondary 
schools at two military bases, Camp Lejeune and Fort Bragg, 
and one at the Cherokee Indian Reservation. 


Special State-Supported Schools 


Several State-supported institutions, established for certain 
specific purposes, also provide instructional programs. They are 
the following: 


Eastern North Carolina School for the Deaf, Wilson 

Governor Morehead School, Raleigh 

North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton 

Eastern Carolina Training School, Rocky Mount 

Jackson Training School, Concord 

Juvenile Evaluation Center, Swannanoa 

Leonard Training School, McCain 

Morrison Training School, Hoffman 

State Home and Industrial School for Girls, 
Eagle Springs 

State Training School for Girls, Kinston 


The first three are for blind and deaf children and are oper- 
ated under independent boards of trustees. The latter seven are 
under the general supervision of the North Carolina Board of 
Juvenile Correction. 


Community Colleges, Technical Institutes, and 
Industrial Education Centers 


The 1963 General Assembly enacted a new Chapter 115A 
establishing a system of community colleges, technical institutes, 
and industrial education centers, under the State Board of Edu- 
cation and local boards of trustees. To date, there are 12 com- 
munity colleges and four separate units in different locations, 
16 technical institutes and nine separate units, and one indus- 
trial education center. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FALL QUARTER ENROLLMENT 
FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS* 


City FTE FTE FTE FTE 
Name 1962-63** 1963-64** 1964-65** 1965-66 
Asheville-Buncombe T. I. Asheville 415 601 984 2,013 
Haywood Unit Clyde 47 
Jackson Unit Sylva 152 
Marion-McDowell Unit Marion 87 
Tri-County Unit Murphy 13 
Caldwell T. I. Lenoir 189 
Cape Fear T. I. Wilmington 257 244 435 387 
Catawba Valley T. I. Hickory 244 268 501 872 
Central Carolina T. I. Sanford 81 133 287 582 
Central Piedmont C. C. Charlotte 427 778 1,000 2,126 
Ansonville Unit Ansonville 228 
College of the Albemarle Elizabeth City 211 530 706 
Davidson County C. C. Lexingten 11 114 247 485 
Durham T. I. Durham 283 560 628 984 
Fayetteville T. I. Fayetteville 231 520 1,182 1,591 
Robeson Unit St. Pauls 35 


Forsyth T. I. Winston-Salem 430 525 834 1,417 
Gaston College Dallas 316 364 534 2,083 
Cleveland Unit Shelby 85 
Guilford T. I. Jamestown 213 245 488 742 
Isothermal C. C. Spindale 109 
Lenoir County C. C. Kinston 263 344 647 458 
Craven Unit New Bein 97 
Pamlico Unit Bayboro 71 
Onslow County I. E. C. Jacksonville 176 
Pith rea Greenville 36 642 836 1,428 
Washington-Beaufort Washington 85 
Randolph T. I. Asheboro 76 142 236 321 
Richmond T. I. Rockingham 133 
Rockingham C. C. Wentworth 111 165 161 327 
Rowan T. I. Salisbury 28 188 366 1,136 
Sandhills C. C. Southern Pines 447 
Southeastern C. C. Whiteville 558 
Surry County C. C. Dobson 52 
T. I. of Alamance Burlington 300 410 516 911 
W. W. Holding T. I. Raleigh 64 143 394 1,224 
Wayne T. I. Goldsboro 312 734 1,334 918 
Carteret Unit Morehead City 259 
James Sprunt Unit Kenansville 187 
Sampson Unit Clintcn 7 
Western Piedmont C. C. Morganton 41 
Wilkes County C. C. Wilkesboro 11 
Wilson County T. I. Wilson 227 450 659 1,154 
TOTALS SF? clic os 4,325 781 12,799 24,934 


C. C. means Community College with two-year (junior) college programs. 


T. I. means Technical Institute. 


I. E. C. means Industrial Education Center. 


*Full-time equivalent student is the equivalent of 16 hours of instruction per week 
for 11 weeks a quarter, four quarters a year. 


** Al unit enrollments are included with parent institution. 


Senior Institutions 


The State supports a university system comprising four 
senior institutions of higher learning and 11 other senior col- 
leges. The accompanying table shows the enrollment in these 
institutions as of October for each year indicated. 
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ENROLLMENT IN SENIOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


(as of October for each year) 


Institution 1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
UNC, Chapel Hill ........ 7,419 6,061 7,959 11,297 12,155 13,130 
N. C. State University .. 4,600 4,280 6,117 8,207 8,878 9,806 
UNC, Greensboro ........ 2,190 2,340 2,641 3,737 4,249 4,721 
UNC; Charlotte 35.5%... — — — — — 1,815 
WNC Totals 55252 Jemak 14,209 12,681 16,717 23,241 25,282 29,472 
A. and T. College ........ *2,832 2,122 2,006 + = 3,005 3,227 3,485 
Appalachian —y.d6si2.0s-.feres0 1,260 1,452 2,264 3,186 3,428 3,954 
Asheville-Biltmore ........ *287 308 398 545 470 594 
Charlotte 24 2:66 ecsscien *323 341 881 1,414 1,512 bs 
East Carolina .i..i666.... 1,659 2,363 4,045 5,930 6,599 7,728 
Klizabeth ‘City © .,<. ei a2s 476 439 546 885 998 1,013 
Fayetteville” 2. cs s2Ss Sane 538 626 575 1,013 1,145 1,195 
IN. (Cs Ce at. Durham 2:2.2...+ 1,146 1,406 1,884 2,609 2,651 2,779 
Pembroke yee seas kia 2 153 161 411 934 1,058 1,130 
Western Carolina ......... 608 897 1,501 2,289 2,431 3,001 
Walmington as. be. os 562 on. 293 250 557 927 968 1,055 
Winston-Salem ........... 462 796 912 1,160 1,115 1,242 
Total Senior... ...6<<<.- 24,247 23,842 32,697 47,138 50,884 56,818 


*Includes those not classified as regular college students. 


**Now a part of the Consolidated University. 


NONPUBLIC 


Kindergarten 


Although the law permits the establishment of public kinder- 
gartens, none have been provided. A large number of nonpublic 
schools are operated either privately or by church organizations. 
All such institutions, according to law, are subject to the super- 
vision of the State Department of Public Instruction and stand- 
ards adopted by the State Board of Education. A_ bulletin, 
Schools for Young Children, containing these standards and 
other suggestions for the education of children prior to their 
enrollment in the first grade, has been issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. At the present time there 
are 90 kindergartens in North Carolina which are approved by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Elementary Schools 


There are now 125 nonpublic elementary schools in opera- 
tion. Twenty-one of these teach only the first grade. Most of 
these schools are located in the city administrative units. 
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High Schools 


Thirty-two nonpublic high schools which do not offer an ele- 
mentary curriculum, and 15 schools which offer both elementary 
and high school curriculum are now in operation. Of this total 29 
are accredited by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and 14 are accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 


During 1965-66 there were 162 nonpublic schools in opera- 
tion. There was a total enrollment of 19,824 in these schools, 
most of which are church-related. 


Business Colleges and Trade Schools 


There are forty-one private business colleges and six private 
trade schools licensed and approved under the General Statutes 
to operate in North Carolina. These schools operate under the 
standards issued by the State Board of Education and under the 
general supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. 
Licenses are issued on an annual basis and must be renewed on 
July 1 of each year. Supervisory visits are made to all licensed 
schools. 


A high school diploma or a high school equivalency certificate 
issued by a State Department of Education is required for en- 
rollment in diploma courses offered by the business colleges. The 
total annual enrollment in the 41 private business colleges and 
the six private trade schools is approximately 9,000 students. 


Colleges and Universities 


There were (in 1965-66) 42 classified private and church- 
related institutions of higher learning operating in North Caro- 
lina, not including a seminary for graduate students and three 
Bible colleges. Of these 42 institutions, 26 were senior, or four- 
year, institutions and 16 were junior colleges. The accompany- 
ing table shows the enrollment in these institutions as of October 
for the years indicated. 
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ENROLLMENT IN NONPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
1949-50 to 1965-66 
(As of October for each year) 


Institution 1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


1. Senior: 

Atlantic Christian 496 1219 1,325 1,289 
Barber-Scotia 185 222 315 315 
Belmont Abbey 270 497 619 667 
Bennett 450 490 589 591 

Black Mountain 16 5%. #* ** 
Campbell * * 1,836 2,002 
Catawba 539 767 854 868 
Davidson 844 912 1,000 1,006 
Duke University ; 5,026 5,766 6,421 6,695 
Elon 33 884 1,304 1,248 1,320 

Flora MacDonald 281 381 a* eae 
Greensboro 354 489 589 533 
Guilford y 574 15251 1,632 1,661 
High Point 855 1,044 1,404 1,558 
Johnson C. Smith 634 810 976 1,048 
Lenoir Rhyne 882 965 1,142 1212) 
Livingston 388 561 726 704 
Mars Hill * * 1,288 1,324 
Meredith 619 706 857 870 
Methodist 470 614 

Montreat-Anderson * = 
N. C. Wesleyan : * 565 
* : 843 
925 
500 
Shaw University 721 
St. Andrews ‘ ‘ . 909 
St. Augustine : 733 
Wake Forest y 2,920 


32,393 


Junior: 


. Belmont Abbey 


Brevard 

Campbell 

Chowan 
Gardner-Webb 
Immanuel Lutheran 
Kittrell 
Lees-McRae 
Louisburg 

Mars Hill 

Mitchell 
Montreat-Anderson 
Mount Olive 

Oak Ridge Military 
Peace 

Pfeiffer 
Presbyterian 
Sacred Heart 

St. Genevieve 

St. Mary’s 
Southwood 


Total Junior 


. Bible and Seminary: 
John Wesley 
Piedmont Bible 
Southern Pilgrim 
Southeastern Baptist 
Seminary 516 


Total Bible and 
Seminary : 851 881 


TOTAL NONPUBLIC 21,956 22.100 30,325 38,518 40,892 43,930 


*Junior College this year. **Not operating. ***Senior college this year. 
*Data not available. 
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VII. Recommendations 
(For Improving the Public Schools) 


One of the administrative duties of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as defined in Chapter 115 of the General 
Statutes, is ‘to report biennially to the Governor” on the status 
of the public schools and to submit “recommendations for their 
improvement.” Statistical and descriptive data on school opera- 
tions in North Carolina have been presented in the preceding 
sections of this Report; this section, therefore, constitutes the 
State Superintendent’s appraisal of these data and his recom- 
mendations to the Governor, the General Assembly, and the 
citizens of the State for the further improvement of the public 
schools. 


The Biennium of Change 


This Biennium has seen significant changes in the public 
schools of North Carolina. At least three factors have influenced 
these changes: increased State appropriations, the impact of 
Federal programs, and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


In an attempt to improve and to elevate the status of educa- 
tion within the State, the 1965 General Assembly authorized in- 
creases in appropriations for public schools in excess of those 
ever appropriated in any biennium. School boards, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers have been faithful stewards of the 
trust and of the mandate expressed by the people of the State 
through this action of the Legislature. As the preceding sections 
of this Report will indicate, salaries have been increased; the 
teacher-pupil ratio has been reduced, particularly in the primary 
grades; free textbooks, both basal and supplementary, have been 
made available at the elementary school level; more schools have 
employed full-time librarians and most high schools have the 
services of a full-time guidance counselor; services to the men- 
tally retarded and other handicapped children have been ex- 
tended, including a new program for the homebound and 
hospitalized; vocational rehabilitation facilities are being estab- 
lished over the State for our older youth and adults; and, for 
our gifted and talented students, we have established special 
classes and supported a summer residential school. 

A source of particular pride is the manner in which our stu- 
dents are responding to their opportunities. Statistics show that 
school attendance has improved, with more students continuing 
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in school until graduation. Likewise, more high school students 
are taking more courses, both in the regular term and in summer 
sessions, than in previous years. Particularly significant in the 
report is that almost 40 percent of our 1966 high school gradu- 
ates are continuing their education in our colleges and universi- 
ties 

Federal programs have also contributed to the change which 
must characterize this Biennium. Federal assistance for the sup- 
port of Federal programs has risen from approximately 35 mil- 
lion dollars per year to 90 million dollars per year. When related 
to per pupil expenditures for current expense, Federal funds ex- 
ceeded local funds in the 1965-66 school year. This change in the 
pattern of financial support of education will become historic in 
that it represents the growing influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the conduct and operation of an expanding concept of 
public education. This shift in relative support need not, how- 
ever, indicate a growing indifference on the part of local govern- 
mental levels; on the contrary, it should be observed that local 
funds for the support of schools have consistently risen under 
the impetus of increasing support from both the State and Fed- 
eral levels of government. 


The chief source of Federal support has come from the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. With funds derived 
from this Act, our schools have employed teacher aides, home- 
school coordinators, social workers, nurses, and additional pro- 
fessional personnel to reduce class size and provide special ser- 
vices to the disadvantaged and educationally deprived. Funds 
have also been made available for the purchase of library books, 
instructional materials, and equipment and for the initiation of 
experimental programs designed to improve teaching and learn- 
ing processes. Likewise, funds have been made available, upon 
application, to county and city boards of education with which 
to establish supplementary education centers, pilot and demon- 
stration projects, and innovative and experimental activities in 
classroom instruction. Some funds have also been used to expand 
and strengthen the services of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Generally, the impact of Federal programs on the public 
schools during this Biennium will be felt for decades to come. 
Pre-school and summer readiness programs for children under 
six have already established themselves as essential elements of 
a total educational program. Auxiliary personnel, such as teacher 
aides, nurses, clinicians, and social workers are being recognized 
as indispensable. Summer sessions for continuing the nine- 
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months sequence and for cultural and enrichment opportunities 
are widely accepted by both students and their parents. The 
necessity for employing teachers and administrators for these 
summer programs suggests that school is now a full-time year- 
round operation. Certainly after adventuring in these and simi- 
lar educational frontiers, it will no longer be possible to confine 
the school to six hours per day for nine months. 


Finally, it must be observed that this is the Biennium of 
school desegregation. It will be remembered that North Carolina 
accepted the 1954 Supreme Court decision by immediately estab- 
lishing the principle of “freedom of choice” through the Pupil 
Assignment Act. Under the procedures of this Act, school de- 
segregation gradually began and continued in an orderly man- 
ner so that when the Congress passed the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, half of the school administrative units in the State had 
already begun the desegregation of their schools. The regulations 
and guidelines issued by the U. S. Commissioner of Education in 
furtherance of the Civil Rights Act have accelerated both stu- 
dent and faculty desegregation during this Biennium. While 
statistics are not maintained within the Department by race, 
it is now estimated that approximately 12.5 percent of the Negro 
children of the State are attending schools predominantly at- 
tended by white children. 


This era of racial and social transition has been attended by 
some frustration and misinterpretation of the intent of the Con- 
gress which by the Act of 1964 forbade discrimination but did 
not compel integration of the races. The variations in opinion 
about the Act have caused confusion as school boards and ad- 
ministrators have sought earnestly and sincerely to comply with 
the vague and inconsistent requirements of the U. S. Office of 
Education and at the same time comply with the choices of 
pupils and parents residing within the school community. North 
Carolina’s superintendents and boards of education are to be 
commended for the wisdom and the patience which they have 
exercised in organizing and administering their schools during 
this period of revolutionary change in social customs and tradi- 
tions. The change has occurred with the dignity which is typical 
of a State accustomed to obedience to law and respect for all 
races. 


Some Next Steps for Improving Public Education 


Although this has been a Biennium of change and of achieve- 
ment, unlimited opportunities still exist for improving and ex- 
tending public education. We have arrived at that condition and 
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circumstance in our society where people demand that education 
become our first concern and our best commodity. In recognition 
of this desire and in harmony with our long-range objectives in 
structuring a comprehensive program of education for all the 
youth of the State, it seems imperative that we: 


i 
2. 


3. 


Adjust and increase salaries. 


Extend the period of employment of administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 


Improve the competence of personnel by better training 
at both the pre-service and in-service levels. 


Extend the scope of public education to include kinder- 
garten and early childhood education. 


Refine the curriculum through experimentation and 
demonstration. 


Plan for year-round instructional programs. 


Reorganize the schools and school administrative units 
to conform with changes in education, in population, in 
transportation, and in financial support. 


In support of the most urgent of these needs, the State Board 
of Education has formulated its ““B’ Budget, herein described. 
The projection as set forth in this budget constitutes the recom- 
mendations of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for improving the public schools during the 1967-69 Biennium. 
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DESCRIPTION OF “B” BUDGET REQUESTS FOR BIENNIUM 1967-69 


Provide improved classroom teaching conditions so that students will have a 


better chance to learn 


A. Provide additional specially allotted teachers for educable 
mentally retarded students. (200 the first year and 400 the 
second year) 

B. Provide additional teachers for crippled children and for those 
who have speech and hearing handicaps. (30 the first year 
and 60 the second year) 

Provide additional teachers for the high schools for instruction 
in home economics, trades and industries, distributive educa- 
tion, diversified and comprehensive vocational education, and 
office education (133 positions the first year and 235 the 
second year) 

Provide teachers of home economics for adults (5 positions for 
each year) 


Secure and hold better qualified teachers and principals 


A. Raise teachers’ salaries by an average of 8.739% the first year 
and 17.58% the second year above the ‘‘A” budget as addi- 
tional steps in making North Carolina salaries competitive 
with the national average. (Estimated 1965-66 North Carolina 
average—$5,337, national average—$6,506 from all sources; 
North Carolina ranks 40th) 

Increase the rate of pay of substitute teachers from $10 per 
day to $15 per day which requires additional funds for sick 
leave and to provide sick leave for additional teachers 
Compensate teachers for work with student teachers by $50 per 
student teacher 

Extend the term of principals by one-half month from the 
present 10, 10%, and 11 months 

Provide a salary increase for principals of 5% in 1967-68 and 
10% in 1968-69 above the ‘“‘A”’ budget 

Provide additional scholarships for students preparing to 
teach (300 the first year and 600 the second year) 

Extend the term of teachers of diversified and comprehensive 
vocational education from 914 to 10 months. (120 the first year 
and 130 the second year) 


$ 3,225,858 


483,878 


1,870,432 
65,000 
$ 5,645,168 


$ 65,842,728 


827,027 
675,000 
1,737,615 
2,812,111 
315,000 


$ 72,295,142 


Provide professional help for teachers to enable them to do a better job 


teaching children 


A. Extend the term of supervisors from 10 to 10% months 
Provide a salary increase for supervisors of 5% for the first 
year and 10% for the second year over the ‘“‘A’’ budget 
Expand and improve the in-service education program for 
teachers in critical subject areas under the National Defense 
Education Act. (Total $160,000, Less $80,000 Federal) 

Provide additional teacher training in vocational education 
Provide additional local directors of vocational education (30 
the first year and 60 the second year) 

In-service training and summer conferences for teachers of 
vocational education 

Expand services in education by television to include art, 
music, foreign languages, and primary grade instruction in 
the elementary school, and government/world geography, 
seventh and eighth grade English-history and secondary school 


Give teachers and students the tools they need 


A. Provide additional funds for new adoptions of elementary 
basal textbooks 

B. Provide $5 per year per high school pupil from State funds for 
basal and supplementary textbooks and prohibit the charging 
of high school textbook fees 
Provide funds to increase the allotment for instructional sup- 
plies from $1.75 to $3 per pupil to more adequately meet the 
need and prohibit the charging of fees 


Provide teaching materials in the vocational education areas .. 


232,001 
365,557 

80,000 
111,845 
490,725 
141,915 


330,210 
1,752,253 


6,384,893 


3,193,095 


2,961,060 
1,000,000 


$ 13,675,048 
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Vv. Improve special services for the handicapped 


A. Increase State aid for Vocational Rehabilitation to provide 
for services to more of the disabled citizens of the State 
(Total $3,653,048, Less Federal share $2,743,163, Less share by 
Department of Mental Health $96,621, Net State $813,264) ....$ 813,264 


VI. Improve local educational leadership 


A. Provide salary increases for superintendents and assistant 
superintendents of 10% for 1967-68 and an additional 5% for 
I ES eo 0) Je ir cuehy Sea Re RCae Cc aCr ae CHT ICS TIPICy PCE MONG ICE RC re era ace $ 762,918 
B. Increase the allotment formula for attendance counselors and 
clerks in superintendents’ and principals’ offices by 5% for 
1967-68 and 10% for 1968-69 over ‘‘A’’ budget and increase 
the salary schedule for property and cost clerks by the same 


percentages over the salary schedule for 1966-67 .............. $ 571,679 

LGC tea erases fe sy eee ce ayer ae eet ese Deo ts MS ate ee ea aes iste Ae hes ie SIS aio IE $ 1,334,597 
VII. Improve State educational leadership under the State Board of Education 

A. Improve fiscal services in the Controller’s Office .............. $ 172,680 
B. Improve State services in vocational education .............. 180,600 
C. Improve State level services to local school units in school 

re ED Ga Dy agama eat Oe Rt rd ee et A ae OPA ee 44,199 
D. Expand State level services for the handicapped under Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation (Total $1,270,388, Less Federal share 


DOTA OOTC Net tater a2 9652 94") co creer, terete eal oils Waa ca ala aualns eeneid anes 296,291 
E. Provide more adequately for State level services for expansion 

of, in=school ‘television: ‘programs: «24. .0ec60ces cscs scacues es 9,064 
F. Provide for additional administration and supervision of the 

program for professional improvement of teachers ........... 12,360 
PRO tal ie ere cate suas eia.c oeloce em terorale eat ee ial eis ae He eh aa ater aaa aha and wbiecely $ 715,194 


VIII. Increase State financial help to local school units in plant operation, trans- 
portation, and school food service 
A. Extend the employment of janitors from 9% school months to 
10 ‘calendar months: 2.25 Sas sia cassie s sate we aie Ssh oaieh Oo ew se ace $ 710,597 
B. Provide general salary increases for janitors and maids of 5% 
for 1967-68 and an additional 5% increase for 1968-69, plus 
additional costs to raise janitors to a minimum of $1.25 per 


nour and! maids® tovS1.00 per hour 22..c<sele doc cee secs cscs ose $ 5,905,367 
C. Provide for improvement in allotments for fuel, water, light, 

ANG POW eR sce e cokers we lee ee at winnie won e ceeioie eins oan Sere eel eeuens 2,072,893 
D. Increase the salary schedule of mechanics by 5% for 1967-68 

and 10% for 1968-69 over the ‘‘A’”’ budget ................. 459,770 


E. Provide funds for transportation of pupils within municipal 
corporate limits who reside 1% miles or more from _ school 
(54,429 pupils the first year and 56,606 pupils the second 


year at SUBeCACH)) Ges ioc bes, ctets o-06o 9 ecacaresuails ws wha stesiel= Gene “ols eueus-siigieve-e 1,443,455 
Provide increase of salaries for bus drivers from $30 to $40 
METIAIMONGN section e case sac os duc eiclel oa ca ee pace Ce Gti enc sabi s 1,718,595 


Provide funds for allotment to school units of 144 cents per 
lunch served to assist with salaries of School Food Service 
Directors and to increase wage of school food service personnel 3,778,500 


MNOS pee easy cae pate. perce ic nie eualle ee. sl si averener oss, tisi evel di erate -ouaresuaiere fe eraliensietereueislerersvere $ 16,089,177 


IX. Improve education by experimentation, research, special schools, and projects 


A. Provide funds for the continuation of the comprehensive school 
improvement program in the primary grades. (300 schools) ..$ 3,142,867 
B. Provide funds for continuation of 60 performances each of the 


Shakespeare ($52,000) and Sandburg ($30,000) projects ...... 82,000 
C. Provide funds for the continuation of the Governor’s School 

for highly gifted secondary school] students ..............65. 390,459 
D. Provide funds to initiate pilot kindergarten projects in each 

of the eight educational! districts. 2.0.0.5 6 oo cisieises sess oleae ee 800,000 
UA Wag oA UP gala oir Ate erg Mae Ee ga ne Coe aaa ee Cee $ 4,415,326 
Grand) Total;ePublie: Schools! so. ccc cc a cise oe 0s seis oe osjele stereo) c/eisre'e $116,735,169 


X. Improve State educational leadership 
State Department, of Public Instruction . 2.2.22. 5.<2...6050 v.00 0 $ 173,431 


a 


* 
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